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‘Jeep’ Service 
OME ONE has called a 


feeder line or short-haul 
airline operation a “jeep” serv- 


By whatever name you call 

the feeder short-haul serv- 
ce is the direction of future air 
transport expansion. 

The United States has set 
put to aid its Latin American 

Mneighbors in the development 
of air transportation, and, es- 
pecially, to encourage the use 
of U. S. equipment in place of 

erman and Italian aviation. 

This program will signally 
fail unless the United States 
nakes it possible for the Latin 

erican countries to have air 

Mransportation based on their 
espective needs—and the 
reat need of air transporta- 
ion in Latin America today 

“jeep” service or whatever 
bu wish to call it. 

It is fine to have a network 

airlines in Latin America 
fering luxury service. There 

e plenty who will gladly pay 
he high 10 and 12 cents a mile 
passenger fares in order to get 
places quickly and comfort- 
ably. But that’s only one side 
of the Latin American trans- 
portation picture. 

If the United States is to win 
out over German and Italian 
airline influences, it must pro- 
ide the means for “down-to- 
earth” air transportation with 
Hares commensurate with the 

of the people it is de- 

ligned to serve, and it must 

Mtovide cheap cargo service 

the interior where there 
few highways and very 


railroads. Unless this is 
(Turn to page 18) 


Strikes, Death for Sabseonal 





GEN. BRETT NAMED 
AIR CORPS HEAD 


Former Acting Chief Assumes 
Heavy Duties in Army 
Preparedness Drive 


A LONG-EXPECTED step was 
taken by President Roosevelt May 
23, with appointment of Maj. Gen. 
George H. Brett to the post of chief 
of the Army Air Corps, for a regu- 
lar four-year term, succeeding Maj. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, who for 
some time has held the dual position 
of Air Corps chief and acting deputy 
chief of staff for air. 

Gen. Brett, who has been acting 
chief of staff of the Air Corps under 
Gen. Arnold since Oct. 1940, as- 
sumes responsibility for success of 
the Army’s plane procurement and 
pilot trainint program at a critical 
point in the country’s preparedness 
drive, while Gen. Arnold is free to 
concentrate efforts on his staff 
duties. 

A scholarly administrator, 55- 
year-old Gen. Brett is an authority 
on technical matters, and upon him 
to a large degree will depend the 
success of the program of obtaining 
50,000 warplanes a year, and turn- 
ing out 30,000 pilots and 100,000 me- 

(Turn to page 12, col. 2) 


New Air Corps Chief 


Maj. Gen. George H. Brett 
Appointed chief of the Army Air 
Corps, succeeding Maj. Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold, who continues his duties as 
Army deputy chief of staff for air. 
(Story in col. 2). 


Says Nothing Must 

Impede Air Defense, 

Wants Action Now 
By Wayne W. ParrisH 


'AKING a forceful stand against 

labor strikes and sabotage affect- 
ing defense industries, the National 
Aeronautic Association at its an- 
nual convention in Louisville, Ky., 
June 1-5, demanded that Congress 
and the national administration es- 
tablish martial law where interfer- 
ence with national defense require- 
ments are involved, and summary 
execution of convicted saboteurs af- 
fecting national defense. 

Strong opposition against all re- 
tarding factors in the defense pro- 
gram, and a demand that Washing - 
ton start acting instead of talking, 
dominated the annual gathering of 
aviation people representing wide 
interests varying from airplane 
manufacturing to air transporta- 
tion and private flying. 

Congressman Jennings Randolph 
of West Virginia, a rather consistent 
supporter of the Administration in 
Congress, stirred the convention to 
rounds of applause and cheers at 

(Continued on page 21, col. 2) 





CAB Seeks ‘Critical Comment’ 


on Two Proposed Air Mail 


Tx FIRST definite step in formu- 

lating a permanent air mail rate- 
making plan was taken May 21 by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board when 
it presented, as an appendix to the 
Continental Air Lines rate decision, 
two proposed rate plans. 

CAB said the two plans had been 
“proposed” to it and do not neces- 
sarily represent in any way the 
views of the Board. “They are set 
forth in the anticipation that they 
will provoke critical comment,” it 
said. 

Plan A was stated by the Board as 
follows: “The rate of compensation for 


the carriage of mail on route No.—— 
shall be, for each mile flown with the 
mail: (a) for any month during which 
the average daily mileage scheduled 
to be flown on schedules designated by 
the Postmaster General for the carriage 
of mail does not exceed miles, 
——cents minus of the aver- 
age non-mail revenues per revenue mile 
eccruing on said route during the 
month (resulting figure to be known 
as ‘base mail pay figure’—ed. note) 
plus ——cents per pound of average 
mail load carried on all mileage flown 
with mail during the month; and (b) 
for any month during which the aver- 
age daily mileage scheduled to be 
flown on schedules designated by the 


from Airlines 
Rate Formulae 


Postmaster General for the carriage of 
mail does exceed ——miles, a figure 
which bears the same ratio to the 
difference between ——cents and % 
of the average non-mail revenues per 
revenue mile as computed under (a) 
above, as ——miles bears to the aver- 
age daily mileage scheduled to be 
flown on schedules designated by the 
Postmaster General for the carriage of 
mail during the month for which the 
determination is being made, plus 
—cents per pound of average mail 
load carried on all mileage with mai) 
during the month; provided, that the 
rate of compensation for each mile 
flown with mail shall not in any event, 


(Continued on page 29, col. 1) 
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Developments abroad have demonstrated what we need for our “total 
defense”. We realize now that it takes more planes and better planes 
than those of any adversary. From the start of the Defense Program, 
PESCO has exerted every effort in the direction of improving products 


and increasing productive capacity, so that America shall rule the air. 
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By Meics M. Green 
W7HEN THE KLM (Royal Dutch) 


airline was ejected from the 
ritish West Indies last year the 
isid censorship of the British al- 
Bost succeeded in killing the story. 
ew people outside of Trinidad and 
Barbados learned that KLM’s down- 
was the result of a spy plot as 
omantic as any ever concocted in 
Hollywood. 
The Dutch knew what happened, 
course, but they didn’t do any 
aiking, because their own negli- 
ence had enabled the German oper- 
tives to make use of them. It had 
Iso cost their line its two most 
lucrative routes: Trinidad to Cur- 
ao, and Trinidad to Barbados. 
The woman in the case was a 
beautiful blonde named Louie Grell. 
orn in Trinidad, she was half En- 
and half French. She worked 
or the leading newspaper of Port- 
-Spain, writing a gossip column 
nder the pseudonym of “The Hum- 
ningbird.” Any noticeable simil- 
rity to a radio serial is purely 
coincidental. 
During the year before Germany 
d England went to war Louie 
rell fell in love, according to her 
hewspaper colleagues, with a Ger- 

named Harold Kodem. This 

an was officially a member of a 
erman trading firm, but actually 
e was an agent of the Gestapo. 
ouie’s friends tried to warn her 
bf this, but, as you might imagine, 
e wouldn’t listen. 
In this attitude she was not so 
nmreasonable as it might seem for 
th column” accusations were a 
time a dozen at that time. Indeed, 
the gossipy, war-conscious West 
dies, nearly anybody who so much 
s owned a camera or had had the 
rman measles was suspected of 
being a Nazi spy. A girl in Louie’s 
sition on the newspaper was nat- 
ally a valuable contact for the 
rman because of her exceptional 
portunities to pick up important 
formation. 
When war was declared, Kodem 
Inew it in advance, and cleared out 
British territory just in time, 
ing to the then neutral Dutch 
nd of Curacao. Now began the 
work. 
puie had always been intimate 
th the men of the KLM. She 
y the pilots and was especially 
dly with the Trinidad manager 
the line, one Jan Koot. After 
odem’s flight, she went several 
limes on week-end trips to see him 
Curacao, via KLM. But her love 
ters weren’t allowed to fly back 
md forth so freely. Whole pages 
them arrived in a blacked-out 
tondition, the handiwork of un- 
omantic censors. 
is was too much! Louie, out- 
d, showed her mutilated mash 
iotes to her friends the KLM pilots. 
Was there no limit? Was chivalry 
mpletely dead? The pilots said, 
Mo. it wasn’t dead yet.” and from 
on they began carrying the 
l-Kodem correspondence past 
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the censorship in their pockets. It 


was in this way, say the Trinidad 
authorities, that she sent out vital 
information to her German friend 

Many well informed people in 
Trinidad say that the “love” letters 
were also used to smuggle money 
in and out. (Since Trinidad’s and 
all other British West Indies ex- 
change is pegged at an artificial rate, 
huge profits can be made by send- 
ing currency in and out from neutral 
countries.) 

All through what was so quaintly 
called the “Sitzkrieg” this German 
pipeline stayed open. Then Holland 
was invaded, and again Kodem got 
the news in advance, escaping Duccn 
territory in time to go to Mexico 
However, he left in too big a hurry 
to take along his baggage, and when 
British Intelligence men searched 
his rooms in Curacao they uncovered 
evidence of the involuntary courier 
service that had been operated by 
the KLM pilots. 

The capture didn’t let the rest 
of the story down. Louie Grell and 
Jan Koot were at a dinner party at 
the exclusive Trinidad country club. 
In the middle of the party the police 
walked in and took the pair of 
them off to jail. Since both of 
them were prominent in Trinidad 
seciety the arrests came like a 
thunderclap to the islanders. 

Louie was sent to an island prison 
in the Gulf of Paria off the west 
coast of Trinidad, the concentration 
camp for enemy aliens. The KLM 
men, because their part in the plot 
was probably’ unwitting, were 
merely deported to Dutch territory 
Holland having become a British 
ally at this juncture, far greater 
leniency was shown to KLM than 
otherwise might have been the case. 

At the time the above plot, and 
the war, interrupted things, KLM’s 
Caribbean division was fast be- 
coming a force to be reckoned with- 
in this hemisphere. Using Lockheed 
14 equipment, they were operating, 
beside the routes mentioned, several 
schedules a week over the eleven 
hundred mile sweep from Curacao, 
the highly important oil refinery 
island off the coast of western Vene- 
zuela, to Paramaribo in Dutch 
Guiana. This route joined the prin- 
cipal cities of Venezuela, most of 
which lie near the Caribbean, with 
the great oil center comprising Lake 
Maracaibo, Curacao and Aruba, an 
adjacent island where the Standard 
Oil Company (of N. J.) has its re- 
finery. 

In eastern Venezuela KLM oper- 
ated a second, shorter route, bi- 
secting the first at right angles and 
connecting Trinidad with Ciudad 
Bolivar on the Orinoco. The 
latter city had recently acquired 
additional importance because of its 
nearness to Gulf Oil’s new Mene 
Grande field, the largest, according 
to Gulf men, in all South America. 
KLM also had plans well advanced 
for a trans-Atlantic route, which 
would have crossed the South At- 
lantic from a point far up the 
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LM and ‘The Hummingbird’— An Airline 
Spy Story Starring Louie Grell and Friend 


African hump directly to Paramar- 
ibo. Since this route is much far- 
ther north than previous air routes 
from Europe to Latin America, 
KLM was counting on carrying a 
large proportion of the air mail be- 
tween the Caribbean world and Eu- 
rope that now goes by more round- 
about routes. Pan American Air- 
ways’ new winter trans-Atlantic 
route, via the hump of Africa and 
Trinidad, closely approximates 
KLM’s projected crossing. 

Since Pan American put its 
Stratoclippers into service between 
Miami and Para, the Guinas and 
the British West Indies (except 
Trinidad) have had far less frequent 
service than formerly. Many of the 
smaller islands were left with no 
air service whatever. 

This opening would presumably 
have been KLM’s meat if times had 
progressed normally, for the two 
lines seem to get along well to- 
gether, sharing business along most 
of KLM’s present routes, and charg- 
ing identical fares over common 
runs. 

Lowell Yerex, airline wizard of 
Central America, is expected to fill 
the gap successfully however, with 
his new West Indies Airways, a line 
he founded shortly after he sold 
TACA to American Export. 

Meanwhile, the West Indies are 
betting on how soon their airline 
spy story, surely one of the best of 
World War II, will reach the movies. 
Hollywood, having done so well with 
the saga of Mata Hari could scarcely 
be expected to pass this one up. 
And a heroine with two such made- 
to-order names as Louie Grell and 
“The Hummingbird” just about 
couldn’t miss. 


MAPPING CONGRESS 
Meeting Will Be First Attempt 
to Bring Together Individuals 

from All Agencies 

A National Congress on Surveying 
and Mapping, the first attempt to bring 
together the many public and private 
agencies, engineers, and teachers con- 
nected with this work throughout the 
nation, will be held in Washington, D. 
C., for three days beginning June 16. 

Backed by some of the outstanding 
organizations concerned with this branch 
of engineering, the congress will be 
held in the auditorium of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Bldg. 


Army in Charge 

Army officers promised to resume 
production of war planes at North 
American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, 
Cal., as this issue went to press, 
following reopening of the plant by 
3,000 soldiers who protected the 
factory from CIO-UAW strikers. 
“We are going to work this factory, 
piecemeal or to capacity—but make 
no mistake, we are going to work 
it,” said Lt. Col. Charles W. Stein- 
metz, Army Air Corps officer in 
charge of production at the plant. 
The week-end strike cost the U. S. 
and British governments 40 or more 
planes and the workers—both union 
and non-union—an estimated $300.- 
000, it was said. 






Calendar 


15—Michigan Dawn Patrol Flight 
to Toledo, O 

June 16-18—Nationa!l Congress on Sur- 

veying and Mapping, Audi- 

torilum Department of Com- 

merce Bldg Washington, D 


June 


C 

June 18-20—7th Annual National In- 
tercollegiate Flying Club Air 
Meet, Sponsored by Ohio 
State University Flying Club 
Middletown, 

June 20-21—Northwest Aviation Plan- 
ning Council, Annual Meet- 
ing, Billings, Mont 

June 28-July 13—1l12th National Soar- 
ing Contest, Elmira, N. Y 


June 29—Re-Dedication of Toledo Mu- 


nicipal Airport, Toledo, O 

July 1—Dedication of Youngstown (O.) 
Municipal Airport and In- 
auguration of Transport 
Service by United Air Lines 
and Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines 

July 4-5—2d Annual Air Show and 
Private Pilots Air Meet, 
Crowner Field, Wellsville, N 
Y 

July 4-6—99’s Annual National Meet- 
ing, Albuquerqve, N. M 

July 18-19—Denver Air Show, Denver 
Colo. 

Aug. 17-18—Sheldon Air Show, Sheldon 


Aeronautics Club, Sheldon, Ia 


Aug. 25-Sept. 2—3d Annual American 
— Soaring Contest, Joliet, 

Aug. 29-3l—iAero Medical Association, 
13th Annual Meeting, Boston 
Mass. 

Sept. 17-19—National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, 39th Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J 

Oct. 2-4—National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Annual 
Convention, Providence, R. I. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 


Production Meeting, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal 





U. S. Airline Planes 
Aid British in Iraq 


Some of the U. S. 
recently turned 


transport planes 
over to the British 
were used to fly troop reinforcements 
from India to Iraq, according to the 
British Press Service. Upon arrival for 
British use, the planes were stripped 
of their seats and all trimmings, “thus 
almost doubling their carrying capacity 
of from 10 to 40 persons,” it states. 
“Some of the planes acquired by the 
Indian government have also been used 
to evacuate civilians from Iraq to 
India.” 


AWA RE-ELECTS FRANCIS 
AP Aviation Editor Named For 
Fourth Term at Louisville 


Devon Francis, avaition editor of the 
Associated Press, was re-elected for a 
fourth term as president of the Avia- 
tion Writers Association at the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in Louisville, 
Ky., July 2-5. There was no opposing 
candidate. 

Maurice Roddy, aviation editor of the 
Chicago Times, and Selby Calkins, edi- 
tor of Western Flying, were re-elected 
vice presidents. Michael Froelich, who 
has been secretary-treasurer, was elected 
treasurer, and Carl Norcross of AVIATION 
was elected secretary. Regional gover- 
nors remain the same. About 15 mem- 
bers of the association were present. 


Reynolds Metals Co. gave a cocktail 
party for the aviation writers, arranged 
by Harry Bruno, New York, of Bruno 
and Associates, and Larry Nixon, of the 
Bruno office. A number of Reynolds 
officials were present. 





New Air Mail Stamp 

A new air ~*mail stamp, 
printed in red, will be placed 
on first-day sale in Washing- 
ton on June 25. according to 
the Post Office Dept. 
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$5 Billions for Air Corps 
in War Dept. Fiscal °42 Bill 2 


One-half of Appropriation Request Allocated for 
Aviation; North American Aviation 
Strike Arouses Capitol Hill 


By CELesteE W. Pace 


Att RECORDS for aviation ap- 
propriations are shattered by the 
annual War Department bill for fis- 
cal 1942 which allocates one-half of 
the staggering total of 10 billion 
dollars to the Army air force, rais- 
ing the potential strength of the Air 
Corps to 50,000 planes, or a combined 
air power of 56,000 planes including 
the Naval aviation goal 

In the midst of unanimous enthu- 
siasm in the halls of Congress for 
these vast aviation expenditures, a 
few strident voices raised the old 
cry for a separate independent air 
force, invoking the dimming words 
of “Billy” Mitchell and accusing the 
War and Navy Departments of “sub- 
ordinating” aviation. These pleas 
are being answered by other mem- 
bers who point out that the Army 
itself requested the $5,000,000,000 
program. Here and there an iso- 
lated bill falls in the hopper sug- 
— the creation of a single air 
orce through one means or another, 
but so far no significant support has 
developed for these proposals. 

The War Department appropria- 
tion bill carries funds for 12,856 new 
aircraft, complete with armor and 
armament and advanced equipment 
and accessories, as well as money to 
create a 3,000 balloon barrage pro- 
gram and $750,000 to buy autogiros. 
A sum of $42,573,200 is provided the 
Air Corps for experiment and re- 
search, $45,129,424 for aviation facil- 
ities, $141,249,000 for the 30,000-pilot 
and technical training program and 
$750,000,000 for the maintenance and 
operation of defense plants and fa- 
cilities. 

Of the new aircraft, estimated to 
cost $2,650,000,000, about 10,000 will 
be “purely combat types.” A bar- 
rage-balloon training center will be 
set up at an undetermined site and 
20 new flying schools and one gun- 
nery school will be established in 
addition to expansion of the 19 ex- 
isting flight schools and two gunnery 
schools. 

In an unprecedented eulogy of the 
Chief of Staff, the House Appropria- 
tions committee recommended that 
Gen. Marshall be granted a contin- 
gent fund of $25,000,000 to meet 
emergency situations. 

Simultaneously with consideration 
of this measure by the House, em- 
ployes at North American Aviation’s 
Inglewood, Cal., plant were pulled 
off the job of producing $200,000,000 
worth of defense aircraft by leaders 
of the CIO local United Automobile 
Workers union which recently won a 
National Labor Relations Board 
election in the plant by a bare mar- 
gin of 70 votes. 


The strike was called despite pre- 
vious ratification of an agreement 
not to strike until the National De- 
fense Mediation Board could act, in 
return for management offers to 
make any settlement reached retro- 
active. Negotiations, in fact, were 
pending before the government 
board at the time of the strike and 
labor representatives in Washington 
denied their approval of the action 
of the local union leaders. 

Capitol Hill was so stirred by the 
work stoppage in one of the coun- 
try’s largest aircraft plants that gov- 
ernmental action to prevent similar 
occurrences was expected to mate- 
rialize, although a satisfactory solu- 
tion had not yet developed at press 
time. 

Several measures, including one 
by Sen. Connally (D., Tex.) are 
under serious consideration which 
would authorize Federal command- 
eering of plants closed down by 
strikes. 

Also heading the Congressional 
docket for prompt attention is a bill 
introduced at the request of the Sec- 
retary of War which would author- 
ize the President to seize plants or 
property almost without limitation. 
Hearings by the Senate Military 
Affairs committee are scheduled to 
open on this measure soon after the 
middle of the month. 

Meanwhile Congress finally passed 
the bill extending the lending au- 
thority of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. so as to allow loans to 
foreign countries through Federal 
corporations to be created by the 
agency, and continuing for another 
year RFC powers to create such 
units as the Defense Plant Corp. 

Under this authority, the RFC, in 
cooperation with the State, War, and 
Navy Departments and the Nelson 
Rockefeller committee is already 
well advanced in plans to buy out 
Axis interests in Latin American 
airlines and to aid these countries 
in a pilot and mechanics training 
program. Even before the measure 
was through Congress, a nucleus ad- 
ministrative group was organized in 
advance of formal creation of an 
RFC corporation to handle the com- 
plex problem. Similarly, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways moved forward with a 
program to take over Axis air opera- 
tions in Bolivia. : 

Government officials, reluctant to 
discuss details of the project inti- 
mated that the administration might 
also invoke the authority under the 
new law to provide air cargo and 
passenger service to other points in 
the Western Hemisphere for defense 
purposes, such as Greenland or the 
British West Indies. 
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YONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS of the air defense program, 
Amore accurately of aircraft manufacturers—are rounding the turn j 
the home stretch as both Military and Naval Affairs committees of the Hq 


complete plans for public hearings. 
The Naval Affairs Committee is now sending out supplemental 


questionnaires to all manufacturers producing in any way for avia- 
tion defense, as prime or subcontractors of either big bombers or 
minute parts or accessories. The exhaustive detail of information 
sought indicates that manufacturers may have to follow the ex- 
ample of the War Department and set up a special division to 
handle queries from Capitol Hill. Questions vary from requests for 
routine data concerning contracts to such matters as “who” ap- 
proved each order—both company and Naval officials—and how 
much do you pay your boss? Have you made any “secret repay- 
ments” or “kick-backs” is another typical inquiry. Profits and labor 
relations are particularly highlighted. 

The Military Affairs committee, however, is using a different approad 
that of seeking information and advice from the Air Corps as to difficuj 
and problems before launching any project which would swallow hag 
pressed company executives in a maelstrom of miscellaneous details 4 
statistics at the expense of efficient production. 

Both committees will hold hearings, the Naval group within about 
weeks without waiting for return of the questionnaires, the Military 
later date after visiting plants and discussing the situation with ind 
leaders. 

Simultaneously the airline accident investigating committees of Se 
and House are steadily progressing with hearings and studies of r 
crashes, the Nichols body in the House preparing the way for legisla 
recommendations as to more uniform airport and traffic control standay 

x** * 


Fulcet STRIPS along highways are expected to be constructed at ¥ 
after several years of half-hearted interest by various governm 
agencies. 

The current Federal-aid-highway bill, which last year merely au- 
thorized study of the subject by the Bureau of Public Roads at 
State request, now carries authorization for actual construction of 
roadside landing strips during the continuance of the national 
emergency. The vigorous support of the War Department is ex- 
pected to carry the proposal through. 

Testifying on the measure before a Congressional committee, Air Ca 
Chief Brett disclosed that the Army has already made a survey indica 
the need for 400 such emergency landing and take-off areas in the — 
mass military flight movements, each development to cost a minimum 


,000. 
x**« * 


RENEWED INTEREST in rigid lighter-than-air craft is breaking out 
Naval circles where officers are freely predicting resumption of dirigi 
experimentation. 

Recently the Navy requested a $50 million development of lighter- 
air bases and stepped up its procurement of non-rigid craft. Now it 
predicted existing authority may be exercised to purchase rigid types 
shorter length than the ill-fated Akron and sister ships. 

A lighter-than-air minded group within the Department has long soug 
to continue development in this phase of aviation, emphasizing that thy 
accidents are no justification for abandoning an air experiment. A few yea 
ago, Congress gave the department a fund to initiate a reduced rigid lights 
than-air craft program, but when first bids were rejected the money la 
and reverted to the Treasury. 














x**«* * 


A® MAIL FRANK privileges would be extended to members of Congr 
under provision of a pending bill—a new program which would t# 
mendously swell the air mails, although the authority would be limited 4 
$50 per member for each session. 

x** * 


‘THE LABOR POLICIES of the aviation industry are criticized by govern 
ment labor experts, particularly members of Sidney Hillman’s staff wi 
charge that management-worker relations must be “modernized.” 

t the same time, however, they admit that the mushroom 
growth of the industry has left executives no opportunity to study 
the problem and work out a revised procedure. The North Ameri- 
can Aviation labor dispute is serving to crystallize the situation 
with respect to the entire industry, with the prospect that wages 
will have to rise and in-training programs be considerably stepped- 


up. 
Aircraft manufacturers, meanwhile, realizing that the future of the i 
dustry will depend largely on efficient labor policy and friendly labor 
tions are both willing and anxious to investigate and rectify any griev 
but resent efforts on the part of some union leaders to force unreasona 
demands which entail stoppage of production for the defense program. 
c. & 
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This month, customers, the Perch inaugurates a new policy—rougher and tougher 
problems—Brain Twisters that will keep you awake nights! The first one of the new 
series appears below. Go to it, men! 


Major Al Williams, alias ‘“Tattered Wing Tips,” 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FUNNYBONER DEPT. 


Dear Major: 

Taking my old OX Traveler biplane 
up for a spin one day, I decided to try a 
loop and see what the danged things 
felt like. 

I was zipping along at ninety and 
slowly eased back on the stick to make 
a “beautiful” loop for all the countryside 
to see. Imagine my chagrin when she 
fell out on top and after a turn or two, 
came out of the spin. Well, I decided 
then that we needed more speed, so I 
shoved the nose down and watched the 
air speed climb up. Then when I thought 
she had enough speed, I yanked back 
on the stick, like a dope. 

I felt as though my ears were sticking 
out of my side pants pockets, when all 
of a sudden there was a crash and I felt 
myself shoved violently to the bottom of 
the seat. What followed I'll never know, 
but I found myself cruising along right 
side up, sitting on the floor with nothing 
between but the ‘chute! 


After much stretching of the neck, I 





> “SG 
see ae 
finally got my bearings, headed back for 
the airport and somehow, with bumps 
and bangs, got the baby down without a 
mishap. I rolled up to the hangar with 
nothing but my head showing and pro- 
ceeded to investigate the damage. I al- 
most passed out when I saw the seat was 
just hanging by a thin wire and knew 
that if I had fallen out on the top of the 
loop I'd never have thought of the seat 
being still strapped to me, and would 
have pulled the rip cord in vain, for the 
‘chute couldn't have opened. 
That was my last loop. 
Very truly, 
Eugene W. Beatty 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


THIS MONTH'S BRAIN TWISTER 


Miss Jerrie Cunningham, of Atlanta, Ga., 
sends this one in: 





My plane ran out of gas in the middle 
of a desert, but near by was a gasoline 
dealer who had only 8 gallons left. He 
promised me half of what he had, pro- 
vided I could measure accurately the 4 
gallons. 


The only empty containers he had were 
a 5-gallon and a 3-gallon measure, and 
of course the full 8-gallon measure. How 
did I successfully measure the even 4 
gallons? 


TAKE A TIP FROM A SAILOR 

Ever been around a boat yard when they 
haul the boats out, and been amazed at 
the amount of weed and barnacles below 
the water line? 

To combat these fouling growths, some 
sailors sail their boats up a convenient 
river where practically no growth occurs 
below the water line. 

The secret lies in the difference be- 
tween salt and fresh water. Fresh water 
just doesn't contain the organisms that are 
responsible for heavy growths of weeds 
and barnacles. 

It will pay you to remember this sailors’ 
trick the next time you buy oil for your 
engine. For though you can’t tell by look- 
ing at the oil, there are some oils that 
contain less of the things that start trou- 
ble than others. And Gulfpride is out- 
standing in this respect! Because, by 
means of the famous Alchlor Process, 
we've taken out more of the carbon and 
sludge-formers! 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 


Dear Major: 
When I reads ALL SLIDE RULES 
BARRED I figures you just spelled “‘bared” 


with an extry “r’’ not bein’ as good at spellin’ 
as I am, so I pulls my slipstick out of the 
case, and does it get hot tryin’ to figure 
Max Conklin’s speed puzzle. 


My buddy, a baseball player, says they 
ain't no slide rules except that you gotta 
touch the bag or the plate and slide with 
the spikes ahead. 

Then I shows him the slipstick, which he 
calls a cheatin’ ruler, one length for buyin’ 
and one length for sellin’. Crooked, says he 

Well, Max takes off an’ does 90 miles per 
for the first mile. How fast must he fly the 
second mile to average 180 for the two 
miles? My buddy, the baseball player, being 
under the compression that he can figure it 
out with a pencil, says it should be figured 
in collapsed time, reducin’ it to miles per 
minute or seconds as a common derumi- 
nator 

He claims that doin’ 90 miles an hour lets 
you do a mile in 45 seconds; while flyin’ 180 
miles an hour you does a mile in 20 seconds, 
or two miles in 40 seconds. So he says if you 
took 45 seconds to do the first mile, and 
you should have done the two miles in 40 
seconds, you're already 5 seconds overdue, 
so no can do 

Me, I'm more of a engineer, and am still 
tryin’ to figure it out on the slipstick. Will 
let you know when I get the CORRECT 
answer. Don't pay him no mind, but just in 
case he's right, remember, I helped him! 


Yours truly, 
Erwin L. Schwatt 
Adlantic City Aero Club 
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$64.4.368.896 Bomber Program Launchey 


American Aviation for June 15, 1941 


Administration Moves to Produce 500 Units Month- 
ly; Consolidateds, Boeings Favored; 
Three Mfrs. Pool Facilities 


By Georce SHUMWAY 


MAJOR STEP toward achieve- 

ment of the 500-bombers-a- 
month goal set by President Roose- 
velt was taken early in June with 
the awarding of War Dept. contracts 
to three major aircraft producers for 
large four-engined craft. Altogether, 
a total of $775,538,501 in aircraft 
contracts was awarded to six manu- 
facturers, $644,368,896 being desig- 
nated for long-range bombardment 
types. 

Meanwhile, it was learned that 
three major Pacific coast producers 
are arranging to pool their facilities 
for manufacture of the four-engined 
Boeing B-17E Flying Fortress. 

Each of the three, Boeing Airplane 
Co., Douglas Aircraft Co., and Vega 
Airplane Co., subsidiary of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., will turn out 
completely assembled four-engine 
bombers, identical even to point of 
interchangeability of parts. Several 
other aircraft manufacturers, not 
definitely determined as yet, will 
contribute to the program through 
subcontracts. 

With emphasis on well known 
bombing types, the largest of the 
current contracts went to Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Cal., which will build its own B-24 
Liberator under two awards totaling 
$390,276,200, one for $226,636,200 and 
the other for $163,640,000. 

Consolidated will operate the gov- 
ernment-owned Ft. Worth plant, 
now under construction, and will fill 
the $163,640,000 order from that site. 

Another bomber contract in the 
amount of $158,850,000 was awarded 
to Douglas which will operate the 
government plant at Tulsa for the 
production of Consolidated B-24’s. 

Ford Motor Co., as previously an- 
nounced, will be major subcontractor 
to both Consolidated and Douglas in 
the B-24 program, furnishing air 
frame parts to be manufactured in 
a plant now being constructed at 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Also sharing in the recent bomber 
contracts is Boeing, holder of a new 
award totaling $95,242,696. 

Additional orders for unspecified 
types of airplanes and spare parts 
are now held by Beech Aircraft 
Corp., $50,699,902, divided—$31,546,- 
152 and $19,153,750; Lockheed Air- 
craft, $48,213,845, divided—$47,769,- 
196 and $444,649; and Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.’s Airplane Division at Buffalo, 
$32,295,858, divided; $31,904,381 and 
$351,477. 


Beech late in May received au- 
thorization for an additional loan 
from Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to be used in construction 
of facilities at Wichita, Kan., in con- 
nection with its aircraft contracts. 
The loan totals $446,511. 

In the new joint program of Fly- 
ing Fortress production, the Boeing- 
Douglas-Vega committee is meet- 
ing in almost continuous session to 
coordinate plans. The committee 
consists of Maj. Orval R. Cook, Army 
Air Corps, assistant chief of the 
production engineering section cf 
the Materiel Division; W. E. Beall, 
Boeing chief engineer; Fred Herman, 
Douglas chief engineer; and Mac 
Short, Vega’s vice president of en- 
gineering. 

Douglas production of Fortresses 
will take place in that company’s 
new “blackout” plant now under 
construction at Long Beach, Cal., 
while the main Douglas plants at 
Santa Monica and El Segundo, Cal., 
will remain at work on the com- 
pany’s own types. 

Vega production will occupy the 
newly constructed Vega plant at 
Burbank, Cal. 

The Boeing company revealed it 
will immediately begin construction 
of an addition to the new Plant No. 
2 of its Stearman Aircraft Division 
in Wichita, Kan., as another part of 
the Flying Fortress production pro- 
gram. 

The War Dept. announced accept- 
ance of a letter of intent by Boeing, 
approved by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, which guarantees 
the company reimbursement to the 
extent of $10,000,000 for costs in- 
curred in equipping the Wichita 
plant and acquiring critical mate- 
rials necessary to production. 

The letter also provides that Boe- 
ing shall immediately issue letters 
of intent to Bell Aircraft Corp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Curtiss-Wright’s 
Airplane Division at Buffalo, cover- 
ing their portions of the contract. 

In Boeing’s new production 
scheme, the No. 2 Wichita Plant, 
comprising 384,000 sq. ft. completed 
this spring and now in use, will be 
enlarged to more than four times 
its present size by the addition of 
1,320,600 sq. ft. This will give the 
Stearman Plant No. 2 an overall 
area of 1,704,600 sq. ft., approxi- 
mately equal to the area of the enor- 
mous Boeing Plant No. 2 in Seattle, 
headquarters of Flying Fortress 
production. 





Fire Damage Estimated 


Fire damage at the plant of Boeing 
Aircraft Company of Canada Ltd. 
at Vancouver, B. C., was estimated at 
$60,000 to $70,000 on June 1. Dam- 
age to the nearby main factory was 
about $5,000. The fire started from 
an undetermined cause. 











When the new bomber program 
gets underway, the following set-up 
will exist: 

Boeing Airplane Co. will be build- 
ing Boeing B-17E Flying Fortresses 
at Seattle and Wichita. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp. will 
be producing Consolidated B-24 
Liberators at San Diego and Ft 
Worth. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. will be at 
work on Douglas A20-A attack 
bombers (also known as the DB-7, 
the Boston, and the Havoc) and on 
other Douglas types at Santa Mon- 
ica and E] Segundo; Boeing B-17E 
Flying Fortresses at Long Beach; 
and Consolidated B-24 Liberators at 
Tulsa. 

Vega Airplane Co. will be fabri- 
cating Lockheed-Vega Ventura 
bombers and Boeing B-17E Flying 
Fortresses at Burbank. 


‘Evidence of Sabotage’ 
In Crash of Liberator 


When its controls failed to function 
properly following take-off from Lind- 
bergh Field, San Diego, Cal., a four- 
engined B-24 Liberator bomber, manu- 
factured by Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
for Britain, crashed into San Diego Bay 
on June 2, carrying four men to death. 

Listed as dead were: 

William Wheatley, 38, Consolidated 
test pilot and son of W. A. Wheatley, 
director of school and college _ rela- 
tions for United Air Lines. 

Alan T. Ruston, 28, assistant test 
pilot. 

Bruce Craig, 27, engineer. 

William H. Rieser, 23, mechanic. 

Lewis M. McCannon, 25, was the 
lone survivor. 

A spokesman for Consolidated stated 
there were evidences of sabotage in the 
accident. 


Larner to Serve in London 
As Asst. Military Attache 


Lt. Col. G. deFreest Larner, who rec- 
ently took leave from his post as gen- 
eral manager of the National Aero- 
nautic Association to go on active duty 
with the Army Air Corps, is to serve in 
London as assistant military attache at 
the American Embassy, it was revealed 
late in May. 

It is expected that one of his 
primary responsibilities will be to 
organize the gathering of information 
from American observers in England. 





Air Corps Selects 
New School Site 


MOVING AHEAD in its 30,4 
pilots-a-year program, the ¥ 
Dept. on May 28 announced gj 
for three new flying schools to p 
vide training for more than 1) 
flying cadets. Sites selected are 
Sumter, S. C., Moultrie, Ga., 
Lake Charles, La. 

The basic flying school at Sum 
will provide facilities for 217 of 
cers, 475 cadets and some 1,930 « 
listed men. An advanced fiyy 
school for single-engine training 
Moultrie will accommodate 188 of 
cers, 352 cadets and 2,015 enlisy 
men, while similar school at 
Charles will handle 151 officers, 3 
cadets and 2,015 enlisted men. 

It is estimated that each of i 
schools will cost in excess of $3,3ij 


Other new sites for flying sch 
announced in the past fortnight j 
clude Greenville, Miss., for locatig 
of a basic flying school; Valdosj 
Ga., for an advanced flying schod 
and Abilene, Tex., for an observatig 
squadron station. Training capad 
ties planned for these schools hay 
not been disclosed. 


OPM Asks Expansion 
for 25% Increase i 


Aviation Gasoli 


IF RECOMMENDATION of OPM 
the Joint Aeronautical Board of 
Army and Navy is followed, the U 
within the next 18 months will in 
its capacity for the production of m 
tary aviation fuel to a total of ab 
50.000 barrels a day. 

Dr. Robert E. Wilson, OPM petrole 
unit consultant, and the Joint Aero 
tical Board on June 4 urged a @ 
expansion in productive capacity of 
finished 100-octane aviation gasoline 
dustry. in view of the recent incre 
in prospective requirements of both 
U. S. and British air forces. Pres 
capacity was declared “entirely adequ 
for the next 12 months.” 

While the Army and Navy are. 
now in a position to place firm one 
for the output of the expanded 
ity, it is understood that they b 
agreed to recommend that any 2 
100-octane plants, at least up to f 
total capacity specified, be given 
benefit of accelerated amortization 
tax purposes. 

No expansion in facilities for the p 
duction of 91 or lower octane gasoll 
is deemed necessary for the present, D 
Wilson suggested. 


Commands 10th Pursuit Wing 
Brig. Gen. William O. Ryan, has 
transferred from duty in Hawaii, 
command the Army Air Corps’ } 
Pursuit Wing at Hamilton Field, Cal. 














Air Corps to 


Ferry Command 
Will Aid Training 
of Junior Pilots 


N AN EFFORT to slice to a mini- 
mum the time lag from produc- 
tion line to delivery of planes to 
Great Britain, the Army Air Corps 
is organizing a ferry command to 





Fly Bombers to Atlantic Coast for Britis 


fly U. S. manufactured planes from 
factories to points of departure on 
the Atlantic coast, Secretary of War 
Stimson disclosed on June 5. 
Junior air pilots will be used in 
the cross-country ferrying, which 
Secretary Stimson explained, will 
speed bomber deliveries to Britain 
at a critical period of the war and 
at the same time provide training 
opportunities for young pilots in the 
operation of large aircraft. 


The new command is a responsi- 
bility of Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, 
chief of the Air Corps, who has 
placed the unit directly under Col. 
Robert Olds. Headquarters of the 
ferry command will be located ini- 
tially in Gen. Brett’s Washington 
office. 

To insure against delay of air- 
planes in transit within the U. S., 
checking stations for pilots and 
maintenance of equipment are being 


established along the  transcont 
nental routes to be used. At the 
points pilots may be changed @ 
airplanes serviced. 

Two special schools to instruct 4 
Corps junior pilots in the operati 
of two-engine and four-engine ‘ 
planes are planned to assist in pl 
viding personnel, for the ferry co 
mand. Sites of these schools 
not yet been revealed. 
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Dao you know how ¥ 
Many ' hits J 


R upwards of thirty years Goodyear 
Fics been known to aviation as a 
foremost supplier of airplane tires, 
tubes, wheels, brakes and many other 


accessories. 


We are also now manufacturing many 
highly specialized new rubber products 
essential to modern military aviation, 
including bullet-puncture-sealing _lin- 
ings for gasoline and oil tanks, and 
bullet-puncture-sealing gasoline 
feed hose. 


And beyond this, our subsidiary Good- 
year Aircraft Corporation is now apply- 
ing its long experience in aeronautical 
engineering to the construction of 
wings, tail and other surfaces—on sub- 
contract for primary airplane manu- 
facturers. 


Because experience, dependability and 
service count more than ever today in 
expediting the nation’s aviation pro- 







gram, aircraft manufacturers are finding 
our mass-production facilities invalu- 
able in easing their load. 


The quality of Goodyear aviation prod- 
ucts is evident from the fact that Good- 
year is the nation’s leading supplier of 
rubber aecessories and related metal 
parts for aircraft — both commercial 
and military. 


Thus, to the aviation industry Goodyear 
offers the same service it has extended 
for many years to both automobile and 
truck manufacturers, that of a depend- 
able mass-producer of parts and accesso- 
ries —on a larger scale than ever before. 


ON YOUR 
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“a 
Some of the numerous Goodyear —~ 
parts and accessories available .—~ 
to aircraft manufacturers ‘ 
| en 










CONTROL CABIN — control grips, 
pedal pads,sealing strips, vibration damp- 
sm instrumenis, parachute cushions, 
crash padding, grommets. = 
| 
| 


Ww MAIN CABIN — Airfoam seat cushions 
and mattresses, rubber flooring, crash pads, 
window strips, steptreads. 


WINGS—wing floats and wings, bullet- 
puncture-sealing gasoline and oil tank 
linings, gasoline bose connections, wing 
steptreads; hose, gaskets and valves for 
hydraulic controls. 


MOTORS — vibration-dampener 
mounts, bullet-puncture-sealing gasoline 


feed bose. 


tr LANDING GEAR—magnesium- and 

aluminum-alloy wheels, bydraulic dis 
brakes, tires, tubes, Dual-Seal tubes for 
nosewheels, brake sealing rings and gas- 
kets, hydraulic brake control bose; retract- 
ing gear bose, valves and gaskets. 


+r COMPLETE ALL-METAL AND 
FABRIC-COVERED SUBASSEMBLIES— 
wi f nacelles, floats, tail and other 
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American Aviation for June 15, 1941 


Navy Planes Increase 60% in 10 Months 


Aircraft on Hand Total 3,476 on May 1; Pilot 
Shortage to be Overcome When Monthly 
Output Reaches 600 Next January 


'TPOTAL NAVY aircraft on hand in- 

creased 60% during the 10 months 
ended May 1, 1941, with the num- 
ber of planes rising from 2,172 on 
July 1, 1940, to 3,476, according to 
latest report by Secretary Frank 
Knox on progress of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics toward meeting re- 
quirements of the national defense 
program. 


As evidence of speed-up in the 
Navy’s plane procurement program, 
Secretary Knox pointed out that 996 
aircraft of all types were delivered 
to the Navy during the first four 
months of calendar 1941, against 464 
during last four months of 1940 and 
only 79 in first four months of last 
year. 


The existing shortage of pilots 
with reference to demands of the 
Navy’s projected 15,000 plane pro- 
gram is expected to be overcome in 
Jan., 1942, when pilots will be 
turned out in numbers sufficient to 
keep pace with plane procurement, 
the statement indicated. 

Student entry rate for pilot train- 
ing jumped from 100 a month in 
May 1940, to 500 in May of this year. 
By July the rate will be increased 
to 800 entries a month. 


Since roughly 25% of cadets fail 
to complete the instruction course, 
the monthly entrance rate of 800 
cadets will yield about 600 pilots a 
month in January of next year when 
the peak of student entrance this 
July is transformed into peak out- 
put. Present pilot output is at rate 
of 200 a month. 


Students who enter the naval 
air stations are selected at 16 naval 
Reserve Aviation Bases which con- 
duct elimination flight training. 
After about one month at the Re- 
serve Aviation Bases, including 
ground instruction and up to 10 
hours primary flight training, suc- 
cessful candidates are appointed to 
flight training centers at Pensacola, 
Fla., Jacksonville, Fla., or Corpus 
Christi, Tex., for seven months in- 
struction before being detailed to 
active duty. 


Pensacola was reported operating 
at full capacity, receiving 300 cadets 
monthly. Jacksonville’s entrance 
rate of 175 monthly will be stepped 
up to 200 capacity by July, while 
Corpus Christi is expected to in- 
crease its 200 rate to 300 during 
the same period. 

Secretary Knox explained that 
curing the past two years naval 
air stations and aviation shore 
facilities have been greatly aug- 
mented to support and maintain 
fleet aircraft and in-shore patrols. 
From six major naval air stations 
and a small number of other 
facilities operating in 1939, expansion 
has been made to a total of 72 
locations with auxiliary units vary- 
ing in capacity from those capable 
of handling one squadron of patrol 
planes to many. 


The development program is pro- 
viding a chain of naval air stations 
from Newfoundland down along 
the Atlantic Coast, at Bermuda, in 
the eastern Caribbean and in the 
Canal Zone. In the West, similar 
expansion is in progress at Dutch 
Harbor, Aleutian Islands, Kodiak 
and Sitka, Alaska, along the western 
coast of U. S. to San Diego, in 
Hawaii and in the Pacific Islands 
of Midway, Wake, Johnston, Pal- 
myra Guam, Samoa and the Philip- 
pines. 

Summary of amounts appropriated 
and requested for naval aviation 
during the fiscal years 1942 and 
1241 showed totals of $945,411,100 
and $982,320,200, respectively. The 
1°42 figure includes $434,550,000 in 
appropriations with $510,861,100 to 
be requested, while the 1941 amount 
represents appropriation of $452,320, 
200 and $530.090,000 in contract au- 
thorization. Provided for in the 
toetels of the two fiscal years are 
9365 airplanes and 29 non-rigid 
airships. 


Army Releases Key Workers 


Defense industries may reclaim key 
men lost to the Army through draft or 
enlistment, according to War Dept. 
statement cf June 5. A soldier whose 
service is now required by former em- 
ployer by reason of expansion of in- 
dustrial activities or shortage of skilled 
workers may now be released by the 
Army, after point is established that 
he is needed in the production of essen- 
tial items or in the operation or main- 
tenance of essential utilities. The policy 
is being administered by the Under Sec- 
retary of War. 


McKneely Represents Lockheed 


R. D. “Bo” McKneely, former pilot 
and mechanic for Arthur Kudner Inc., 
has been appointed east coast repre- 
sentative for Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
of Burbank, Cal. 





Postwar Planes 

Postwar production of commercial 
aircraft in volume sufficient to ab- 
sorb the entire industry expansion 
now underway for military pur- 
poses is envisioned by George S 
Brady, chief of the substitute and 
secondary materials section, Price 
Division of OPM’s Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply 

Suggests Brady: “After the war, 
if we decide to carry all mail by 
plane it will require nearly 30,000 
planes to do it. Several hundred 
thousand planes would be required 
to carry both mail and express, and 
the annual replacement alone would 
exceed our present plans for pro- 
duction of planes.” 











Aireraft Production 
Control Unit Formed 


A new agency, known as the schedul- 
ing unit, has been formed within the 
Office of Production Management and 
established at Wright Field to speed 
up aviation production by exercising 
control within the aircraft industry over 
all aeronautical equipment and mate- 
rials affecting plane production. 

Its function is, through complete 
surveys of the production field, to sche- 
dule materials, machine tools and sup- 
plies among the manufacturers so as 
to eliminate bottlenecks, avoid delays 
and iron out conflicts between aircraft 
and other industries. 

Present members of the 
unit at Wright Field are 
Nyden, OPM, administrator; 
Early, representative for Army Air 
Corps; Comdr. Byron Connell, of the 
Navy, and Col. William S. Cave, of the 
British Air Commission. 


schedulinz 
Curtis N. 
Maj. J. F. 


Canada Spends 30 Million 
Monthly for War Facilities 


Over the past year, Canada has been 
authorizing expenditures of some $30,- 
000,000 monthly for new plants and 
equipment to provide war material, says 
a summary issued recently by the 
Dominion’s Department of Munitions 
and Supply. 

Total plant commitments to date now 
exceed the $425,000,000 mark, of which 
some $300,000,000 has already been ex- 
pended. Of the $425,000,000 figure, $23.- 
000,000 was assigned to aircraft plants. 








Quadrupled 





LATEST AIR VIEW of Ryan Aeronautical Co. at Lindbergh Field, San Diego. 
The newest addition to the main factory building was completed recently and 


comprises one-third of the entire area (nearest the camera). 
service buildings, 


of new paint shops and 


Upon completion 
production area of the plant will 


be in excess of 240,000 sq. ft. Eighteen months ago total production area was 


only 60,000 sq. ft. 


Transports Seen 


as M ajor Factor 
IF THIS WAR continues for three, 


five, or more years, as many ob- 
servers believe, transport planes wil] 
become as indispensable as fighting 
craft on sea, land, and in the air, 
Jack Frye, president of Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air Inc., said in 
a statement presented to the an- 


nual National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion convention in Louisville June 
1-5. 

“From all indications, air trans- 


port will be a very important factor 
in the outcome of this war,” he said. 
“The signs are becoming more ap- 
parent daily as German and British 
forces extend their battlegrounds 
from southeastern Europe into North 
Africa and on toward Asia. They 
are moving into areas poorly served 
by railroads and highways, making 
it necessary to call more and more 
upon their air transport for moving 
troops, munitions, food, and other 
supplies. 
Battle to Spread 


“The tide of battle may be ex- 
pected to spread to a good part of 
the earth’s surface—to countries 
which, like Libya, Ethiopia, and 
Eritrea, have only a pitifully small 
share of the world’s 600,000 miles 
of railroads and an even lesser share 
of motor roads. 

“British West Africa, including 
the Cameroons, for example, has less 
than 2,500 miles of railways to serve 
an area of more than 370,000 square 
miles. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
with 970,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, has less than 2,000 miles of 
railroad and only 246 miles of year- 
round roads. It takes no military 
expert to visualize the enormous dif- 
ficulties of attempting to maintain 
supply lines over such surface routes 
of communications. Under such con- 
ditions as these, the service of sup- 
ply can best be operated by air. 


Advantage of Mobility 


“In addition to operating swiftly 
and efficiently over any and all nat- 
ural barriers, air transport has the 
added advantage of mobility. It can 
operate as far from a combat zone 
as is practicable from a standpoint 
of military judgment and its own 
range of flight. 

“If an airport is bombed, or cap- 
tured, the damage is not nearly so 
demoralizing or devastating as the 
disabling or losing control of a rail- 
head or a vital motor road. Another 
landing field can be provided quickly 
and cheaply elsewhere and the fly- 
ing equipment is much more likely 
to escape than earth-bound trains 
or trucks. 

“The U. S., which enjoyed world 
supremacy in transport plane con- 
struction in peacetime, should now 
begin building a vast transport fleet 
for our armed forces. In our haste 
to build bombers and fighters faster 
and better than any other power, 
we should not overlook the roie 
that transports will be playing from 
now on.” 
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American Aviation for June 15, 1941 


U. 8. Civilian Flying Schools and Air Corps 
Begin Training of 8,000 Yearly for RAF 


Plan Provides Combat Instruction for 7,000 British 
Pilots and 1,000 Aerial Navigators Each Year; 
Will Not Interfere with Army Program 


IRST DEFINITE move to make 

the U. S. a vast training‘ school 
for British combat pilots and navi- 
gators was described by Secretary 
of War Stimson, May 29, when plan 
was revealed for training 8,000 
Britons yearly in the U. S. starting 
June 7 

Secretary Stimson indicated that 
the project would not conflict with 
the Army’s plan for turning out 
30,000 U. S. pilots yearly, since “we 
are far ahead on pilot training, com- 
pared with plane production. It is 
one of the few things that we can 
do helpfully without interfering 
with our own plans at all.” 

The first year’s program involves 
7,000 pilots and 1,000 aerial navi- 
gators. Of the pilots, 4,000 will re- 
ceive the same course of instruc- 
tion prescribed for flying cadets of 
the Air Corps, while the remaining 
3,000 Britons will be trained as 
fighter and bomber pilots according 
to British methods under the super- 
vision of British officers. 

The Army training program for 
4,000 entails the use of seven civilian 
flight schools, all located in the 
Southeast Air Corps Training Center; 








THIS NUT takes the 
gamble out of bolted 
fastenings... 


LOOSE BOLTED CONNECTION 
can let you dcewn like the 
weak link in a chain. That is why 
American and foreign airplane 
builders alike, and most acces- 
sory marufacturers, are protecting 
important fastenings with Elastic 
Stop Nuts. 


The resilient locking collar in 
each nut holds the thread faces of 
nut and bolt in a tight pressure- 
contact that cannot be released 
by vibration, hard service, or ex- 
posure to weather. Even when 
removed and used over and over 
again, these nuts retain their full 
locking effectiveness. 


@ Write for Catalog 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
2328A VAUXHALL ROAD e UNION, NEW JERSEY 


SELF-LOCKING 





(1) Alabama Institute of Aeronautics 
Inc., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; (2) Embry- 
Riddle Co., Arcadia, Fla.; (3) Lin- 
coln Flying School, Lakeland, Fla.; 
(4) Darr Aero Tech Inc., Albany, 
Ga.; (5) Graham Aviation Co., 
Americus, Ga.; (6) Southern Avia- 
tion School, Camden, S. C., and (7) 
Chicago School of Aeronautics, Al- 
bany, Ga., and Lakeland, Fla. 

In these schools, pilots, who will 
have received eight weeks of pre- 
liminary training in Great Britain, 
will undergo 10 weeks of primary 
instruction. Basic and advanced 
courses of 10 weeks each will then 
follow in regular service school of 
the Air Corps, rounding out the 
30-week instruction period. The first 
class of 550 students was started 
June 7, with new groups to follow 
at each five-week interval. 

“An officer of the Royal Air Force 
will be assigned to each school for 
liaison purposes,” Secretary Stim- 
son explained. During the early 
stages of this project, U. S. Army 
Air Corps students will be in train- 
ing in the same schools. Eventually, 
however, as new schools are pro- 
vided under the Air Corps expan- 
sion program, the American stud- 
ents will be withdrawn and the 
civilian schools will be devoted en- 
tirely to training the Britons.” 

The seven civilian schools will 
feed British pilots into Air Corps 
basic schools at Gunter Field, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Macon, Ga. 

Final advanced instruction to 
equip the pilots for combat work 
will be given at four service schools; 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Barksdale Field, Shreveport, La.; 
Selma, Ala., and Albany, Ga. 

Although details were not an- 
nounced concerning the 3,000 stud- 
ents to be trained each year under 
a 20-week British course of instruc- 
tion given by civilian teachers, the 
first class of this type was sched- 
uled to start also on June 7. As 
this is written, the names of the 
schools to handle this group have 
not been disclosed. Again every five 
weeks a new contingent of 50 stud- 
ents will begin flight training. 

Although official confirmation is 
lacking, it is believed that the pilots 
trained in the American technique 
are in large part destined to operate 
American-made bombers now being 
turned out in rapidly 
numbers to compensate for the ser- 
ious British lack of such craft. It 
seems likely that the British pilots 
would ferry bombers back to Eng- 
land after completion of training 
here. 

The 1,000 aerial navigators to be 
turned out each year for Britain 
will be trained exclusively at the 
Pan American Navigational School, 
Miami, Fla. The first class will start 
on July 5, with 150 British and 50 
American students. The British and 
American students will be trained 


increasing . 


separately, and a new class is sched- 
uled to start every seven weeks. 

It is planned that “certain ma- 
teriel costs” of this three-fold train- 
ing program will be covered by 
allocations under the lease-lend bill. 
Great Britain, however according to 
Secretary Stimson, “will contract to 
provide the transportation, pay, 
clothing, subsistence and lodging of 
her students in Army as well as 
civilian schools.” 


W. H. Rose Appointed 
to Supervise Bomber 
Plant Construction 


WILLIAM H. ROSE, consulting 
engineer who retired from the Army 
in 1919 with the rank of brigadier 
general, has been appointed by the 
War Dept. as civilian head engineer 
to supervise construction of the 
four large bomber assembly plants 
being constructed by the Army in 
the Middle West. Rose will work 
under the office of the chief of 
engineers, which is in charge of 
the general Air Corns construction 
program. 

The four plants at Ft. Worth, Tex., 
Tulsa, Okla. Omaha, Neb., and 
Kansas City, Kan., are scheduled 
to begin turning out bombers from 
parts made in automobile factories 
by the end of this year. 

Rose has an extensive engineering 
background, including experience 
gained during five and a half years 
before the World War when he was 
in charge of electrical design, con- 
struction, operation and mainten- 
ance of the Panama Canal. 


Goodrich Officers Named 


George T. Kilmon has been elected 
assistant secretary. and Edward M. 
Martin assistant treasurer of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. by the board of direc- 
tors, it was announced on June 1. 





Rally Slogan 


GO! 
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UACLE SAM WEEDS PILOTS 
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DESIGNED TO focus public attention 
on the national defense effort and to 
keep Air Corps pilot needs before the 
public is this “Keep ’Em Flying!” slo- 
gan recently adopted by the War Dept. 
for duration of the emergency. Highest 
possible national interest in fiying 
cadet training is sought toward the 
end of procuring the 120,000 applicants 
needed annually to supply the required 
number of qualified men under the 
program of training 30,000 new pilots 
each year. 























Debut Deferred a 
19 


Initial take-off of the Army’s B- 
manufactured by Douglas Aircraft 
Co. has been deferred several weeks 
for rechecking and reassembling of 
working parts of the huge brake on 
each of the super-bomber’s 2,700- 
pound wheel assemblies. The 82- 
ton sky giant, largest airplane ever 
built, is expected to become a valu- 
able prototype for powerful, long- |] 
range, high-capacity bombers of |] 
special type now under consider- 
ation by Army engineers. 














Boeing Co. Conditions | 
Strato Flight Crews| 





“stratosphere con- 
ditioning” process, in which Boeing 
Aircraft Co. flight test crews take 
practice trips to 35,000 feet with- 
out leaving the ground, are illus- 
trated in these pictures: 

Upper—Before taking a high-al-} 
titude practice “flight” in the Boeing} 
Strato-Chamber, or previous to an) 
actual stratosphere hop, crews must? 
exercise for 30 minutes. while? 
breathing pure oxygen. This washes 
nitrogen (primary constituent of 
ordinary air) out of their blood. 
Bubbles of this gas forming in the 
bloodstream at high altitudes will 
cause “aeroembolism,”—the aerial 
equivalent of a diver’s “bends.” 

Lower—Denitrogenized now, the 
trainees enter the Strato-Chamber.# 
They must continue to wear their 
masks even at sea-level to avoid 
breathing more nitrogen. Each man 
wears complete fiying equipment in 
order to become accustomed to the 
encumbrances. 

Equipment includes a flying suit,7 
parachute, life-vest, helmet with] 
built-in radio earphones, goggles, } 
regular oxygen mask, and an emer-} 
gency bail-out mask connected to} 
a small bottle of oxygen in a zipper) 
pocket on his right leg. Bottle con- 
tains 15-minute supply of O*, enough 
to carry a parachute jumper from 
35,000 feet into an altitude at which 
he could breathe air again. 


Bennett Field Commissioned 


Floyd Bennett Field, New York, N 
Y., was formerly placed in commission 
as a naval air station by the Navy Dept | 
on June 2. From the new base Navy 
planes are expected to scout for many 
miles seaward, and plans already are 
underway to increase acreage of the 
airport, add many buildings and widen 
and lengthen the runways. 
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Among 17 airlines recently honored 
their by the National Safety Council for 
mans operating throughout 1940 without a 
» the fatality, American Airlines, Inc. received an added 
suit, J grand award for 1,000,000,000 safe passenger- 
miles during the last five years. Douglas accounts 
d tol for over 70% of the land planes used by the 
award winners and American Airlines’ most nota- 


ble safety record was made with 100% Douglas 


F. DOUGLAS 





Canadian Colonial Airways... 
Air Lines ... Eastern Air Lines. . 
Pan American Airways System... 







17 AIRLINES GIVEN 1940 SAFETY AWARDS 
WITH AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. HONORED 
FOR ONE BILLION SAFE PASSENGER-MILES 


These Major Airlines of the Americas are Douglas Equipped: American Airlines, Inc... 
Catalina Air Transport... 
. Inter Island Airways... 
Pan American-Grace Airways... 
T.W.A. .. United Air Lines... 













equipment. In addition to the foregoing awards, 
the Inter-American Safety Council presented its 
1940 aviation award to Pan American Airways 
System and its affiliate, Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways for a perfect safety record of 113,200,636 
passenger-miles in Latin America last year. Pan 
American is Douglas equipped and Pan American- 
%. Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., 


Santa Monica, California. 


Grace is Douglas 100 


mee AIRLINE SAFETY 


Braniff Airways 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines... Delta 
Northwest Airlines ... Northeast Airlines 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 


Western Air Lines 
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American Aviation for June 15, 1941 


Allied Plane Output Exceeds 


Germany's, Jouett Reasserts 


Additional Information Confirms Belief, He Says: 
Sees U. S. and Britain Craft Superior 
in Performance 


STRONG reassertion that half of 
the present U. S. output of war- 
planes combined with England’s 
present production exceeds that of 
the Germans was made by Col. John 
H. Jouett, president of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, in 
an address before the National 
Aeronautic Association’s annual 
convention at Louisville, Ky., June 2. 

Col. Jouett explained that he had 
made the above statement several 
weeks ago, and there was some 
question about it at the time from 
persons who had believed Germany 
was producing at a much more rapid 
rate. He stated that he had received 
additional information that confirms 
his belief. 

“I might add that the German 
machines in several categories have 
been running behind those of Britain 
and U. S. in point of performance,” 
he said. “This is not an unusual cir- 
cumstance, however. In any war, 
first one side and then the other 
achieves superiority of equipment 
for the time being. In the long run, 
the performance probably will be 
about equal, but superior numbers 
will count most of all.” 

Serious Menace 

Looking back to 1918, the speaker 
recalled that it was the rapidly- 
growing production of American air- 
craft that first disturbed the Ger- 
mans and caused them to have some 
doubt as to their eventual success 
in the war. Postwar records show, 
he said, that early in the fall of 
1918, the German leaders knew that 
American production was a serious 
menace. 

When American production 
reached a rate of 21,000 planes a 
year, “it was more than the Ger- 
mans could produce,” Col. Jouett 
said. “Their total wartime produc- 
tion was only about 30,000 planes 
and they had only 3,309 planes on 
the front at the time of the Armis- 
tice. It has been stated repeatedly 
and officially and the German lead- 
ers admitted it during the postwar 
period, that it was this rapidly- 
growing air power of the U. S. that 
helped to force the war to an early 
conclusion. Will historv repeat it- 
self? I think that it will.” 

Program Doubled 

Col. Jouett told his listeners how 
the warplane construction program 
in this country has been enlarged 
again—nearly doubled. Instead of 
44,000 planes, the program will call 
for 80,000, it was said. One of the 
objectives will be the production of 
500 long-range four-engined bomb- 
ers a month, besides a tremendous 
increase in other types as well as 
even further increase in heavy 
bombers. 

The demand for long-range bomb- 
ers by the thousands reflects the 
rapidly changing directives in this 
war, he pointed out. 

Concluding his speech with a dis- 
cussion of the labor problem now 
increasing in gravity among aircraft 
manufacturers, Col. Jouett said, “I 
repeat this in all seriousness: Strikes 
by labor, more than any other factor, 


can disrupt the aircraft production 
program so seriously as to render 
our effective aid in this war too little 
and too late.” 





Blackout | 
Trans-Canada Air Lines’ planes | 
are “blacked out” when approaching | 
Halifax, N. S., which is in a re- 
stricted zone. When 20 miles out of 
the city. opaque gray curtains are 
drawn over all windows in the pas- 
senger compartment, and remain 
drawn until the plane has landed and 
taxied to the passenger terminal. 











Military Ser. ices Oppose Glider Program 


A FTER EXPERIMENTS with gliders as a means of troop trans- 
‘port, similar to the method employed by Germany in its attack 
on Crete, the Army and Navy have gone on record in opposition 


to a glider training program. 


In a letter to the Senate Commerce Committee, Secretary of War 
Stimson has declared that “flight training in gliders or sailplanes 
as a preliminary step in power-plane training is of doubtful 
value,” adding that the effect of a glider program on the national 
defense “would appear to be of secondary consideration.” 
with this attitude. Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, chief of the Air 
“We have been experimenting with 
for four months, 
parachute troops landed from transport planes were more effective. 
Our experiments go up to a train of five gliders.” 

For the Navy, Acting Secretary Ralph A. Bard stated that an 
extensive investigation of the value of glider training had been 
“Efficiency of students who had been trained 
in gliders was compared with other students trained in the normal 
manner,” he said, “It was definitely determined that inclusion of 
glider training in the flight training syllabus was not worthwhile.” 

Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) has been pressing for passage of 
his bill (S 290) to establish a civilian glider pilot training division 3 
in the CAA. Secretary of Commerce Jones has expressed opinion 
that special legislation does not seem necessary since the CPT 
act of 1939 appears to carry the authority. 


Corps, recently explained: 
gliders for troop transport 


made at Pensacola. 


In line 


but decided that 





Army to Use Air Express for 
Shipment of Emergency Items 


IN ORDER to speed national de- 
fense production, the War Dept. on 
June 2 announced completion of 
plans for air express shipment of 
emergency items to any point in the 
U. S. and to Central and South 
American ports. 

Under the new plan such items as 
replacement parts, tools, motors, 
blueprints, patterns, or even new 
machinery, needed in a national de- 
fense production emergency, may be 
speeded by air to the factory, to 
an Army station or any other estab- 
lishment supervised by the Army 
where need of such items creates a 
bottleneck in defense production. 


Not Limited 


“The use of air express will not 
be limited to communities which 
have air fields but will be used in 
conjunction with ordinary freight 
express to speed shipments by air, 
rail or truck anywhere,” the War 
Dept. announcement said. “It is 
believed that the air transport plan, 
just completed by the Office of the 
Quartermaster General in collab- 
oration with representatives of 17 
air and rail express services, will 





Gen. Brett 


(Continued from page 1) 











chanics yearly to maintain and op- 
erate those planes. 

Gen. Brett is directly in charge 
of the Air Corps expansion plans, 
from the moment contracts are 
signed until the planes are de- 


livered, and from the time Air . 


Corps recruits begin service until 
they are graduated as _ polished 
pilots and mechanics. 

The new Air Corps chief's interest 
in flying dates back to 1915, when he 
attended the Army’s air school at 
San Diego, Cal. With U. S. entry in- 
to the World War, he served in 
France as chief of the Materiel Di- 
vision at the Headquarters Air 
Service, and later as commander of 
the Air Service Camp, Codford, 
England. 


provide adequate facilities to meet 
any emergency. 

“Among arrangements planned by 
the conference were methods of pro- 
viding adequate storage space, re- 
moval of seats from passenger air- 
planes where necessary, and the 
providing of a complete set of tar- 
iffs, schedules and loading diagrams 
of the planes operated by the co- 
operating companies for the Com- 
mercial Traffic Branch of the 
Quartermaster General’s office. The 


Beck Urges Water Ports. 
Camouflaged Landing Fields! 
The U. S. needs 5,000 airports and : 
plenty of camouflaged fields with} 
connecting underground hangars,} 
Thomas H. Beck, president of} 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., | 
; 





a director of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, told the NAA 
convention at Louisville June 2. 

He recommended that Kentucky 
build such a demonstration under- J 
ground hangar. 

He also recommended more water 
ports on the basis that they are 
more difficult to put out of commis- 
sion and because the U. S. will need 
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Army has used commercial air 
express in the past only for the much more water flying if Nazi} 
transport of serums.” Germany is to be defeated. 

New Role for a Well-Known Freighter | 





The Norseman, manufactured by Noorduyn Aviation Ltd., 





Montreal, Canada, 


is being turned out at a “rapid rate” for wireless schools of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force under the Empire Air Training Plan, according to company announce- 
ment. Each aircraft carries five wireless sets, with five students, instructor, and ~ 
pilot. Engine is a Pratt & Whitney 550-hp. Wasp. The new smooth nose cow! ~ 
has resulted in an increase in speed of more than six miles per hour, it is said. 7 

In the lower left illustration is shown the cabin interior, looking aft. Accom- 
modations for wireless equipment and students may be seen. 

Looking forward in the cabin, lower right, four students’ seats and radio tables 
and the two pilots’ seats are visible. At the rear end of the cabin, not shown 


in the picture, is a fifth seat and radio equipment. 
tables, and equipment are quickly re- 


a parachute container, and all seats, 


Each seat is equipped with 


movable to permit the plane to be used for troop or cargo transport. 
The Norseman has been known in the North Country as a freighter airplane. 














How to lose 
a bet toa 
ten-year-old 


Wager a scout knife that he can’t tell you 
the name of the airliner overhead. And be 
prepared to pay. For he'll tell you right 
away that it’s an Eastern Air Lines plane 
flying by, right on schedule! 

Naming planes is the modern youngster’s 
version of the game you used to play— 
Naming Automobiles. It’s another indica- 
tion that aviation has “arrived.” 


Eastern Air Lines has always been a 





leader in the progress made by the avia- 
tion industry. And we of B. F. Goodrich 
are proud that we're helping Eastern Air 
Lines attain “more miles with more safety.” 

For Eastern’s Great Silver Fleet takes off 
and lands on B. F. Goodrich Silvertown Air- 
plane Tires. They achieve safer, smoother 
stopping with B. F. Goodrich E.T.* Brakes. 
And B. F. Goodrich De-Icers help Eastern 
maintain year-round schedules by protect- 
ing leading edges of wings and stabilizers 


ns te se Th 


from ice. 


r 


These are a few of the 50 B. F. Goodrich 


steep te 


aviation products now in use on planes 
both large and small. For further informa- 
tion regarding any of them, write, by air- 
mail, to B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero- 
nautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


*Goodrich Expander Tube Brakes are manufactured 
under license and sold by Hayes Industries, Inc., 


Jackson, Mich., and Bendix 
A ( .. South Bend, ame LY 
viation Corp., Sou er TPS TO 


Indiana. 





Goodrich Silvertowns 


FIRST IN RUBBER THE SAFEST AIRPLANE TIRES EVER BUILT ij h% 


eerrketkeeeee * e* *« @ 7- « Seas 2 S&S » & 


OVER SO RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES INCLUDING TIRES - TAIL WHEELS - ABRASION SHOES - DE-ICERS - MATTING -RUBBER HOSE. GROMMETS - SHOCK ABSORBER CO 
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American Aviation 


Axis Airlines Must be Ousted 


From South America, Ryan Warns 


Network of Routes Not Commercially Justified, Threaten 
Americas’ Security, CAB Member Says 


DENOUNCING the operation by 
Germany and Italy of commercially 
unprofitable airlines in South 
America, CAB member Oswald 
Ryan on May 21 warned that the 
safety of the Americas requires the 
complete elimination of the Axis 
from the aviation of this hemis- 
phere. 

In a strongly-worded radio speech, 
Ryan stated that “we can no longer 
safely close our eyes to the fact 
that there is a Trojan horse in 
South America and that it has wings 
ng are dangerous to our national 
ife. 

“So long as Axis planes, camou- 
flaged as commercial airliners, are 
taking off from Axis-subsidized air- 
ports and are flying daily over the 
airways of South America, some- 
times within bombing range of the 
Panama Canal and our vital de- 
fense bases, neither our safety nor 
that of the other 20 American re- 
publics can be regarded as secure.” 

Axis controlled and dominated 
airlines now cover 22,000 miles of 
scheduled routes, only 200 miles less 
than the total routes of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways and its affiliates in 
the southern continent, the CAB 
member said. 


Strategic Advantages 


“Now this penetration in South 
American aviation cannot be re- 
garded as the spontaneous develop- 
ment of a free and expanding in- 
dustry,” he continued. “Commer- 
cial profit is not and has never been 
its controlling motive. These air- 
lines either operate in sparsely- 
settled territory where there is no 
commercial demand or commercial 
justification for the service, or they 
operate in territory where the com- 
mercial advantages are insignificant 
as compared with the political and 
strategic advantages to be attained. 
The staffs of these lines work in 
close cooperation with the diplo- 
matic staffs and military attaches of 
the Axis embassies in those coun- 
tries. 

“Thus the Axis network in South 
America is not a commercial enter- 
prise; it is the well-considered in- 


strumentality of a national policy, 
a policy which is bent upon the 
cultural and political domination of 
the South American continent; a 
policy which, backed by the finan- 
cial aid of Axis governments, has 
the support of one of the most 
effective propaganda machines the 
modern world has known.” 

Many of the planes flown by the 
German airlines in South America 
are identical in type with the trans- 
ports used by the German air force 
in the invasions of Norway and the 
Low Countries, Ryan said. Some 
Axis landing fields are within 
bombing range of important U. S. 
bases and the Panama Canal, he 
pointed out. 

It is “significant,” he added, that 
the German airline, Condor, re- 
cently extended its network to a 
region in Brazil in which there is 
no city or town of any importance 
to be served, but which will re- 
quire establishment of landing fields 
near Natal, only eight hours by air 
from Dakar, Africa. 

The Italian airline, Lati, which 
operates Rome-Brazil service, re- 
cently made a seven-hour “test 
flight” out over the sea from the 
Brazilian coast, Ryan said. After 
the flight a heavily loaded Italian 
tanker left a Brazilian port to run 
the British blockade. The Brazil- 
ian government fined the airline for 
violating Brazilian neutrality, he 
stated. 


Supplies Through Blockade 


There can be no question, Ryan 
continued, “as to the past and po- 
tential use of these Axis airlines for 
purposes of military observation 
over the South Atlantic; nor can 
there be any doubt about the great 
importance which the Axis has 
placed upon these airlines. The 
best measure of the value which 
the Germans attach to their South 
American airlines lies in the fact 
that the only German merchant 
ships which, for some time, have 
been able successfully to run the 
British blockade have been two 
German freighters . . . which very 
recently arrived at Rio loaded with 
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100th Twin Cessna 





GROUP CAPTAIN Bonham Carter of 


the Royal Canadian Ajr Force, is 
shown accepting delivery of the 100th 
Cessna advanced trainer from Dwane 
L, Wallace, president of Cessna Air- 
craft Co., at the company’s Wichita 
factory. Shown in the group are, ieft 
to right: W. J. MacGrandle, RCAF 
resident inspector at the Cessna plant; 
Wallace; Don Flower, Cessna _ sales 
manager; and Group Captain Carter. 





parts for 


airplanes and airplane 
South 


Germany’s most important 
American airline.” 

Several South American coun- 
tries are curtailing Axis aviation 
activities, and the U. S. has “indi- 
cated its willingness to work with 
other American republics along this 
line and has been of help in sev- 
eral situations,” the speaker said. 

Elimination of the Axis from 
South America aviation is a “vast 
and important task,” he warned. 
“It must be accomplished through 
the common effort of all the 21 re- 
publics of this hemisphere.” 





THE FIRST CONTINGENT of officers 
and men sent by the Air Corps Ma- 
teriel Division to receive training in 
assembly, maintenance and operation 
of the Lockheed P-38 interceptor ar- 
rived in Burbank, Cal., June 2, for a 
two-week course under supervision of 
Lockheed’s customer service division. 
Several Army groups are expected to 
be assigned to the Lockheed plant for 
similar courses during the next few 
months. 

2 

ACCORDING TO CONGRESSIONAL 
sources, the Army is experimenting 
with a tank-carrying transport plane 
Similar to those reportedly used by 
Germany in the invasion of Crete. 
Tanks carried by air weigh between 
five and seven tons, about half the 
size of regular light tanks used by the 
armored forces, and are transported in 
sections readily assembled when the 
plane lands. 

- 

AIR CORPS HOPES of obtaining 
thousands of potential pilots from col- 
lege campuses have been boosted con- 
siderably by the formation of flying 
cadet units among students of 15 in- 
stitutions within three weeks after the 
plan was announced. Under the program 
first announced May 15, corps area 
commanders are authorized to organize 
units of 20 students each in cities and 
colleges within their jurisdiction. By 
early June, flying cadet units had been 
formed at: University of Texas 3; 


. Texas Tech. 3; Texas A. & M. 2 Ten- 


nessee 2; De Paul (Chicago) 2; with 
one each at Baylor U., Southern Metho- 
dist, North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Leland Stanford, De Pauw, Ohio 
State, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Montana State College, Washington & 
Lee, and Oklahoma A. & M. 
o 


BENEFITING FROM authorizing leg- 
islation recently signed by President 
Roosevelt, Air Corps flying cadets have 
at last been placed on a uniform pay 
and allowance basis with aviation 
cadets of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
New benefits accruing to the Army’s 
aviation cadets under the new arrange- 








Lack of Instructors 
Seen as Bottlenec 


LACK OF instructors who are pro 
perly qualified to teach industrial d 
fense work is the present bottlened 
in the defense training program, 
cording to Louis J. Gaetani, assistan 
supervisor for teacher-training unde 
the Massachusetts Department of Edu 
cation. 

Speaking before the 2nd Annual Avia- 
tion Conference of New England held 
last month at Boston, Gaetani said the 
Massachusetts Department of Education) 
is training skilled machinists to becom 
teachers and also training experience 
teachers of the state’s vocational schoo 
to become teacher-trainers. 

“It is not proposed to teach men 
become flight instructors or ground in- 
structors, but definitely to aid those ls 
who may hold or have held instructors’ 













































certificates in the science of teaching 
as applied to aviation,” Gaetani de 
clared. 









ENROLLMENT AT 600 
New England Aircraft School ; 
Has 275 Air Corps Men 
Among Students , 


More than 600 students, including ap- 
proximately 275 picked men from the 
Air Corps’ eastern bases, are now en- 
rolled in the New England Aircraft 
School, which recently opened its new 
$135,000 building opposite Boston Airport. 

Replacements after graduation will 
keep a maximum of 300 Air Corps men 
in the school’s six-month course for crew 
chiefs. 























ment include a $150 uniform allowance 
and government payment of premiums 
on $10,000 life insurance policies for the 7 
students in training. In addition, avia- 
tion cadets are now entitled to a $500 
bonus for each complete year or frac- 
tion of a year of active duty, whereas 
formerly they were allowed a $500 
bonus only after three years of con- 
tinuous duty. 








TO PROVIDE centralized supervision 
of the Air Corps’ expanding technical 
training program, consideration is be- 
ing given to a plan to move head- 
quarters of the technical training com- 
mand from Chanute Field, Rantoul, II. 
to a new location. The school itself at 
Chanute Field would not be affected. 
The Air Corps is establishing two new 
schools, at Biloxi, Miss., and at Wichita 
Falls, Tex., which together with the 
three now in operation will raise to 4 
five the number under jurisdiction of 
the technical training command. The 
three in operation are at Chanute Field, 
at Lowry Field, Denver, Colo., and at 
Scott Field, Belleville, Ill. In addition 
the Air Corps is training technicians 
under contract at 15 civilian schools. 


SIX AIR CORPS FLYING schools 
were named by the War Dept. May 28: 
Morrison Field, West Palm Beach, Fla.; 
Key Field, Meridian, Miss.; Will Rogers 
Field, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Good- 
fellow Field, San Angelo, Tex.; Losey 
Field, Ponce, Puerto Rico, and Benedict 
Field, St. Croix Island, Virgin Islands. 








Music for Morale ) 


Popular and semi-classical music 
and group singing are being utilized 
at the Republic Aviation Corp. plant 
at Farmingdale, N. Y., as morale 
building forces to increase production 
of P-43 “Lancer” and P-47 “Thunder- 
bolt” pursuit ships for the Air Corps. 

Lunch hour concerts by the Nassau 
and Suffolk County Symphony Or- 
chestra of the WPA are held weekly 
in the outdoor courtyard ef the plant. 
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Coveted. 0-52 army OBSERVATION PLANE 


Latest of the expanding line of Curtiss military and naval 
aircraft, the Curtiss O-52 is designed for scouting missions 
and to maintain liaison with infantry, artillery and other 
ground troops in combat team work. 

High-winged and capable of the wide range of speed re- 


quired for modern observation tactics, this newest Curtiss 
plane provides unusual angles of visibility in all directions. 
Manned by a crew of two, the Curtiss O-52 may also be 
fitted for photographic mapping and carries adequate 
machine gun protection. 
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News in Pictures 


A SKILLED WORKMAN is shown 
milling steel plates that are to be 
pressed into hollow steel bDiades for 
Curtiss Electric Propellers in the new 
380,900 sq. ft. factory of the Propeller 
Division of Curtis-Wright Corp. at 
Caldwell, N. J. 


IN LESS THAN eight months after 
contract, Eclipse Machine Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Elmira, N. Y., 
came through with the first 20-milli- 
meter automatic aircraft cannon ever 
built in this country. Shown above as 
the first unit was formally turned over 
to the Army, May 16, are (from left to 
right) Brig. Gen. A. G. Gillespie of the 
Watervliet Arsenal, Brig. Gen. Charles 
T. Harris Jr., assistant chief of Army 
Ordnance, and William L. McGrath, 
head of the Eclipse plant. 


ENOUGH TIRES to cushion the land- 
ings of 100 Army Air Corps Flying 
Fortresses are shown awaiting shipment 
at the aeronautical department of 
B. F. Goodrich Co. These huge pneu- 
matic tires, being inspected by Pete 
Seiler, chief of airplane tire inspection, 
are 55 inches high, weigh 210 pounds 
each with inner tube, and have a maxi- 
mum load-carrying capacity of 25,000 
pounds. 


WINNER TAKES ALL—Doug Schall 
of Hyattsville, Md., Luscombe distri- 
butor, cleaned up at the Washington 
Air Derby Association’s recent Langley 
Day Air Meet. From left to right the 
cups represent: Ist place in the 65-hp. 
handicap race; Ist place in the 65-hp. 
free-for-all; and 2d place in the 
175-hp. free-for-all. Flying a standard 
Luscombe trainer powered by a 65-hp. 
Continental Schall averages better 
than 122 mph. in the three races. 
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Al Bennett Criticizes Chiseler Plane Dealers, 
Practice of Offering Discounts and Rebates 


Merchandise is Not Good Enough to Bring List Price 
And Still Make Sales if Buyers Must Be Attracted 
By Reduced Costs, Operator Says 


IRPLANE dealers who make a 
practice of selling ships at less 
than list price are not only unbusi- 
nesslike and unsound, but they 
cause severe disadvantages both to 
the buyer and the seller, Alfred B. 
Bennett, president of Bennett Air 
Service, Hightstown, N. J., told the 
National Aeronautic Association 
convention in Louisville, Ky., June 2. 
Bennett also criticized the practice 
of some manufacturers in their 
selection of distributors and cited 
one instance of a factory employe 
who sold airplanes on Sundays at 
cut rates. 

“The prices of airplanes are es- 
tablished by the manufacturers who 
know how much it costs them to 
build and sell an airplane,’ Bennett 
said. “They then figure in a legiti- 
mate profit for the dealer. Added 
together, that establishes the sales 
price. If the dealer is going to take 
it on himself to change this figure, 
then the price might just as well 
be lowered in the first place and 
let the dealer be satisfied with a 
smaller commission. 

“The unfortunate part of it is that 
the dealers who are best organized 
to do a good job of selling airplanes 
and providing service to the buyers 
are forced to contend with a few 
temporary operators who scurry 
around offering discounts. The 
larger dealer has to sell at list price 
to maintain his establishment, carry 
the overhead, and provide the facili- 
ties that a private owner is entitled 
to when he buys an airplane. If he 
doesn’t get list price, he can’t do the 
job the way it should be done and 
continue in business. 

“The airplane owner suffers too. 
He might, for the time being, kid 
himself into thinking that he put 
over a swift deal and beat the game 
by getting a few dollars off the list 
price, but he is only kidding him- 
self. You know the type, the 
chiseler, and when he goes in to re- 
sell his plane he learns that some 
other buyers got a bigger discount 
than he did and the resale market 
on that particular plane is not so 
good. There is also the good possi- 
bility that the kind of dealer who 
gives him the discount has folded 
and that, too, deprives him of the 
service he is entitled to and further 
spoils the market. 

“There is an answer to be used 
to combat the price cutter in air- 


planes. I use it freely and it works.’ 


This is it. To the prospective buyer 
of an airplane who comes to me and 
says ‘A dealer of Airplane A has 
offered me a discount of 8%, and 
the dealer of Airplane B has offered 
me a discount of 10%, and the dealer 
of Airplane C has offered me a dis- 
count of 11%,’ My answer is this: 
If you want to do business with that 
kind of a dealer, you certainly are 
welcome to go ahead and do it. 
There is only one reason why that 
dealer offers you a discount. The 





ATA Left Out 


Edgar S. Gorrell. president 
of the Air Transport Association, 
was not re-elected to the board of 
directors of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association at the Louisville 
convention. It was believed that 
differences between Col. Gorrell and 
NAA management during the past 
year may have contributed to the 
lack of action for his nomination. 
The ATA has long been represented 
in NAA affairs until the present 
time. 











reason is his merchandize he is sell- 
ing is not good enough to bring list 
price and still make sales. 

“We have not given a private 
owner a discount from list price for 
the past three years and we do 
everything in our power to keep our 
dealers from quoting less than the 
list or giving back secret rebates. 
We have gone into meetings of the 
flying clubs where representatives 
of our manufacturers were present 
who had submitted their bids offer- 
ing discounts. We stuck strictly to 
list and still made sales. That this 
policy is sound I think is proven by 
our sales record. In 1940 in New 
Jersey there were sold twice as 
many Cubs as all competitive planes 
combined.” 

Another “beef” Bennett had was 
the selection of distributors. He 
mentioned an engineer employed 
full time in a factory which had 
a small hangar, no employes, and 
no shop facilities. On Sundays he 
would fly around selling airplanes 
at cut rates. “Fortunately this type 
of distributor is in the very small 
minority.” 

Bennett predicted a “tidal wave” 
in the growth of private flying in 
the future. He said the entire field 
of private flying is improving 
steadily. When the business in- 
creases by leaps and bounds, how- 
ever, he said “we will have carpet 
baggers by the thousands moving 
into our business. That is when we 
must keep our heads to maintain 
our status of leadership the best we 
can and though fly-by-nights will 
flourish for awhile, they will even- 
tually fade out as fast as they came 
in. 


U. S. Agencies Seeking 
Aeronautical Engineers 


U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
announced that it is holding open con- 
tinuous examinations for aeronautical 
mechanical, civil and electrical engineers 
Among the government agencies seeking 
qualified engineers are the Army Air 
Corps, Navy Dept. Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

Application forms may be obtained at 
any first or second-class post office. Ap- 
plicants rated eligible may be certified 
at once to an appointing officer, with an 
assignment possible within a week of 
the time of filing application. 


W ilson Re-elected 
NAA’s President 


Gill Robb Wilson 


ALL OFFICERS of the National 
Aeronautic Association were re- 
elected at the organization’s 19th 
annual convention held June 1-4 at 
Louisville, Ky. 

Leading the list is Gill Robb Wil- 
son who was chosen as the NAA's 
president last year at the Denver 
meeting. Remaining as vice presi- 
dents are Harry K. Coffey, William 
R. Enyart, and Max C. Fleischman, 
and the re-elected treasurer is Wil- 
liam P. Redding. 

Acting manager of NAA is Ken 
Hoyt who will serve during the 
absence of G. deFreest Larner, now 
on active duty in the Army. 

Re-elected to the board of direc- 
tors were Carl Hinton of Amarillo, 
Tex., and Col. John H. Jouett, pres- 
ident of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. 

New board members are I. S Ran- 
dall, assistant to the chairman of the 
board of TWA; Earle Johnson, di- 
rector of aeronautics for Ohio; and 
Wayne W. Parrish, editor of AmeERI- 
CAN AVIATION. 

Site of the 1942 NAA convention 
is Omaha. 

Only candidate for the presidency 
of NAA other than Wilson was 
Grove Webster, director of the Ci- 
vilian Pilot Training Program. Web- 
ster did not attend the convention 
but was represented by William 
Brinckerhoff, secretary-treasurer of 
the Private Fliers Association. The 
effort to make Webster president of 
NAA followed a move to have him 
appointed general manager to suc- 
ceed Larner. 


Credit Firm Opens Dallas Unit 

Aviation Credit Corp. of St. Louis, 
Robertson, Mo., has replaced its Ft 
Worth branch with an office at Airport 
Terminal Bldg., Love Field, Dallas, Tex+ 
under Dan N. Reagan 


99ers Meet July 4-6 ' 

The annual national meeting of tht 

99's, international organization of womel) 

pilots, will take place in Albuquerqu@y 

N. M., on July 4-6, according to Bet 
H. Gillies, president 
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Fortnightly Review 


(Continued from page 1) 


done, the U. S. will accomplish little either for itself or for its 
Latin neighbors. 

The Germans have used Junkers 52 transports and even some 
Boeing 247’s. These planes operate into fields too small for 
Douglas DC-2 and DC-3 equipment. If the German services 
are to be merely eliminated, with nothing commensurate to 
take their place, our neighborly mission will not amount to 
much. The feeder and cargo possibilities in Latin America are 
very great. TACA has proved that in Central America and 
Faucett has proved it in Peru. The greatest benefit the United 
States can provide to all of Latin America is to provide a Latin 
American air service to supplement the luxury international 
air service that now exists. Our approach must be realistic or we 
will neither have accomplished much nor guaranteed that Euro- 
pean airlines will remain out of Latin America. 


Producing Mechanics for Defense 


Wwrt SEEMS to be a very sound idea has come from one 
of the nation’s leading aviation training experts. Major 
C. C. Moseley, president of Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute, 
has suggested that one way to break the bottleneck of mechanics 
and engineers is for the government to establish a revolving 
fund out of which unsecured, self-liquidating loans may be made 
to young men who can meet the qualifications for enrollment in 
aeronautical schools bearing the approval of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. These loans would bear a stated rate of 
interest and be repayable out of salary on a basis consistent with. 
the young man’s probable earning power and other circum- 
stances. 

The bottleneck of mechanics and engineers, Major Moseley 
points out, is not one of manpower, but one of finances. By 
self-liquidating loans, the government could foster a project that 
would be far more effective than the present plan of subsidizing 
colleges for the free training of men for various phases of en- 
gineering only. It would be utilizing existing experienced aero- 
nautical schools that are well acquainted with the needs of the 
industry. Major Moseley’s proposal is worthy of immediate con- 
sideration by the government. 
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Painful Truths 


I N THE LIGHT of recent war news it must be trying for ad- 
vocates of strong air power not to say, “I told you so.” There 
may still be a few hard-bitten Navy men who place supreme 
faith in the mere existence of a naval fleet of battleships but 
the American public, we are sure, is beginning to realize that 
supremacy of the seas today has an entirely new meaning. 

For some time we have kept in our desk a few typewritten 
sheets relating to the discussion which took place on Nov. 13, 
1940, between Rear Adm. Clark Howell Woodward, Command. 
ant of the Third Naval District, Brooklyn Navy Yard, and Col. 
Robert C. Candee, Chief of the Intelligence Division, Office of 
Chief of the Air Corps, War Department. 

Here is the discussion: 

Rear Adm. Woodward: “I want to ask a question of Col. Candee. The 
impression that I got from some of his remarks was that the Air Force 
had done a great deai of harm to the Navy. I want to know just exactly 
what that harm was . . . You mentioned the fact that the Air Force of 
Germany had done a great deal of harm to the British Navy. I want to 
know what it is, because we have not heard of it in the Navy.” 

Col. Candee: “I do not recall making that remark. What I meant was 
that in the narrow waters of the operation against Norway, air power 
seemed effectively to contest what has generally been called sea power.’ 

Rear Adm. Woodward: “Have they ever sunk a battleship?” 

Col. Candee: “You can answer that.” ; 

Rear Adm. Woodward: “Have they ever sunk a cruiser?” 

Col. Candee: “You can answer that.” 

Rear Adm. Woodward: “I happen to know.” 

Col. Candee: “I answer ‘Yes’.” 

Rear Adm. Woodward: “Your answer is wrong (Laughter). 
more, they cannot sink a battleship.” 

Col. Candee: “All right, sir.” 

After some more discussion not directly on the point of 
whether air power can sink battleships or cruisers, some one 
in the audience asked Rear Adm. Woodward if it wasn’t true 
that the English had kept her battleships hidden out. The Rear 
Admiral then answered as follows: 

Rear Adm. Woodward: “Why have the battleships been kept out? The 
battleships, by their very existence, have made active participation un- 
necessary, because the Germans have no fleet. What ships they have are 
tied up in the harbors, except one or two commerce raiders which are 
out on the high seas. But the battleships are not necessary on the high 
seas. They are doing their legitimate work in the ports with their 
potential strength, which the Germans cannot combat. 

“As far as the aircraft are concerned, they have done no severe damage 
to battleships or armored cruisers. They have sunk a few torpedo boats 
and done some damage to the upper works, but the decks of battleships 
are constructed to resist 16-inch armor-piercing shells and therefore are 
automatically protected against any bomb that is used today, or that will 
be used in the near future. 

“So the battleships are not worried. Do not misunderstand me; we 
do think that the air arm is a very efficient and very necessary adjunct, 
but it is only an adjunct to the Navy, and it can be nothing else. Air- 
ships can never win a war; they can never win a battle. Their very 
nature prevents that. They cannot go out in storms. They cannot go 
out in fog. They cannot go out in the night and do any damage to a 
fleet that is maneuvering without lights, as we always do at night 

“Now, as far as the air force is concerned, it is an adjunct to the 
Navy. We do not want it to stand as a separate air force. The British 
have had it that way, and after 12 years of hard struggle, they got it 
back from the politicians and put it back into the Navy. 

“As far as the German Air Force is concerned, it is practically a part 
of the Army, because they have no Navy. As far as the British Royal 
Air Force is concerned, it is practically a coordinating arm of the Army, 
because their Navy does not need them. The Navy has got its own. 

“As far as Italy is concerned, what has it done with all this vast 
superiority of ships that it has in the air? The Italians have done nothing. 
They have sunk no ships of any material value to the British Navy. 
They still have not captured Suez. The British are still in command 
of the Mediterranean. Whai has the air force done with all this vaunted 
strength? That is all I can say about that. (Laughter).” 

Well, the folks in the audience had their good hearty laugh 
at the Rear Admiral’s inspiring and instructive discourse and 
probably went home to get sound sleeps in the full knowledge 
and security that the battleships and the cruisers could just 
say “Boo” to an airplane and scare it away. We only hope in the 
interests of our national welfare that the Rear Admiral has read 
in full the British Admiralty’s communiques with regard to the 
Bismarck. Even last November it should have been clear that 
air power was a match for sea power and the full story of what 
has happened to date in the war of battleships vs. airplanes when 
it can be published will make interesting reading even to as posi 
tive an expert as Rear Adm. Woodward. Meantime we breathe 
easier every time the President asks for more money for four 
engined bombers. Air power is and will be the answer, if not the 
whole answer at least the determining one. 


Further- 
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Constructive Inquiry 


HEN THE SENATE and the House each set out to in- 

vestigate air safety some months ago, we were heartily 
dubious about the prospects of constructive action. Last issue 
we commented favorably on the House mquiry headed by Con- 
gressman Jack Nichols of Oklahoma. We think it to be of suffi- 
cient importance to comment again. Mr. Nichols and his col- 
leagues are doing a very excellent job of investigating air safety. 
Without ballyhoo and without any attempts to garner newspaper 
publicity, Mr. Nichols and his committee are working sincerely 
and quietly in an effort to arrive at constructive and bene- 
ficial recommendations. We are happy to erase our early fears 
in the light of the investigation to date, and commend the 
Nichols committee for its exceptional and intelligent method of 





RCHARD W. MILLAR became 
an avaiation enthusiast back in 
the days of Lincoln Beechy and 
Maurice Paulham. Today, as presi- 
dent of Vultee Aircraft Inc., he 
still recalls with enthusiasm his 
early hobby of building models of 


flying machines 
and gliders of 
25 years ago. 

Millar, a ma- 
tive of Denver, 
Colo., spent 
the early days 
of his business 
career in in- 
vestment bank- 
ing. But the 
streak of wings 
in him finally 
won out, and 
today he isthe 
head of one of the nation’s largest 
airplane manufacturing concerns. 

He went to California at the age 
of eight. There he spent many 
hours riding over dusty roads to 
aviation meets, which were few 
and far between in the early days 
of the 20th century. He saw 
Latham, Lincoln Beechy and other 
pioneer flyers, including Paulham, 
the Frenchman, who established a 
world’s record in altitude of 5,100 
feet. 

This keen interest in aviation was 
fired in later years by directorships 
on important aviation boards. His 
interest, plus a sound background 
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GENERAL AERONAUTICS, Revised Edi- 
tion, by Hilton F. Lusk; Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y.; 
524 pp.; $3.75. 

A revision of the successful first edi- 
tion, this volume, valuable as an aid to 
those preparing for official tests for 
pilots’, aircraft and aircraft engine me- 
chanics’ certificates and as text in 
technical institutes, colleges and 
ground schools, has been completely 
rewritten to include the latest aeronau- 
tical developments. 

Contents of the book includes the 
basic fundamentals as emphasized in 
oficial requirements for the various 
pilots’ and mechanics’ certificates, with 
the explanations prepared with com- 
mendable lucidity. 

Questions are given at the end of 
each chapter, typical of those that have 
been asked in official examinations for 


digging into the entire safety problem. 
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of business finance and manage- 
ment, provided the qualifications 
for leadership in the currently un- 
precedented program of aviation 
development. 

Millar, son of Edward R. and 
Marguerite Atcheson Millar, entered 
Occidental College in Los Angeles 
in 1917. There he took military in- 
struction and later went to the Cen- 
tral Infantry Officers Training Camp 
at Waco, Tex., where he won a 
commission in the U. S. Infantry. 
After the war, he entered the Uni- 
versity of California, from which he 
was graduated in 1921. : 

After graduation, Millar joined 
the investment banking firm o1 
Blair & Co. as a security salesmen, 
advancing to vice president and 
later to vice president of its suc- 
cessor Bancamerica Corp. Nine 
years later he was elected president 
of Bancamerica Corp. 

Millar’s official affiliation with 
aviation dates back to his director- 
ship on the board of Douglas Air- 
craft Co. and his membership on 
the Douglas finance executive com- 
mittee, from 1928 to 1938. Also, he 
was a director of Grand Central 
Air Terminal at Los Angeles, and 
Maddux Airlines in California. 

In March of 1938, Millar became 
vice president of Aviation, Manufac- 
turing Corp. and general manager 
of the Vultee Division. In 1939 he 
became president of the reorgen- 
ized Vultee Aircraft Inc. 
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the various certificates, with the addi- 

tion of others to aid the reader in 

determining whether he has really 

grasped the information. a 
6. &. 


FOCUS ON AFRICA, by Dr. Richard U. 
Light; Illustrated; American Geo- 
graphical Society, Broadway at 156th 
St., New York, N. Y.; 228 pp.; $5. 


In the winter of pre-war 1937-38, Dr. 
Light and his wife put a Bellanca 
Cruisair on a boat at Rio de Janeiro 
and sailed to Capetown, Africa. There 
they prepared for an aerial expedition 
which covered most of Africa, ending 
some months later at Cairo. Dr. Light 
has told the story of this aerial voyage 
over the Darkest Continent in very 
entertaining fashion. The reader is not 
only well informed on Africa when he 
finishes the book, but he has the feel- 


“ 


oa) 


“I’m not going anyplace. I read in 
at home.” 
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survey that I'm safer here than I am 





ing of having participated in the joys 
and trials of flying over a continent 
that isn’t as well equipped with air- 
ports and other facilities as is North 
America. 

The African flight was nothing new 
for Dr. Light, who is well known among 
the flying fraternity. A physician re- 
siding in Kalamazoo, Mich., he is one 
of the nation’s foremost neurological 
specialists. He was able to sandwich 
Air Corps training between his medi- 
cal studies and since starting his prac- 
tice he has taken his vacations by air. 
In 1930 he cruised through Central 
America. In 1932 he made a photo- 
graphic reconnaissance of the Rockies. 
In 1934-35 he flew eastward around the 
world with Robert F. Wilson. His 
African trip was made with his wife. 
The book contains a great many fine 
aerial photographs. It is good read- 
ing. 

WwW. W. P. 
SIMPLIFIED THEORY OF FLIGHT, by 

T. C. Gillmer and Erich Nietsch; il- 

lustrated; D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc., 

250 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 162 

pp.; $2. 

A rule-of-thumb understanding of the 
nomenclature and functions of airplane 
wing and control surfaces may be 
gained from this text to the advantage 
of both the fledging pilot and ground- 
tied aviation enthusiast. 

The book may be recommended to 
supply a conversational knowledge of 
heavier-than-air flight principles ade- 

uate for the airplane salesman, ad- 
vertising or fiction writer, or others 
active in or interested in the industry 
but not in a position to jeopardize them- 
selves or others by a belief that their 
technical knowledge is complete. Vir- 
tually all newspaper writers could profit 
by this book. 

J. L. &. 
NAVIGATION OF AIRCRAFT, with 
separate working supplement of AIR 

PILOTS’ DEAD RECKONING TABLES, 

by Logan C. Ramsey; Ronald Press 

Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y.; 

230 pp. and 48 pp.; $4.50 for the two 

volumes. 

This authoritative revision of previous 
editions on the subject of aerial navi- 
gation lays special stress on advantages 
of a practical knowledge of dead reck- 
oning in contrast to contact or celestial 
observation piloting. In presenting its 
technical matter, the book convincingly 
















































illustrates by means of incidents and 
anecdotes the increasing utility of dead 
reckoning methods 

Aside from airline radio lanes, the 
book points out, future expansion of 
both civil and military air navigation 
depends upon availability of pilots who 
can reach destinations expeditiously. 
Intended as a complete textbook, this 
should be a valuable addition to the 
shelf of any pilot who plans setting 
out for a destination not visible from 
his starting place. 

J. L. 8. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN FLYERS, by 
Chelsea Fraser; Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 393 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
352 pp.; $2.50. 

One might expect a book with such a 
title as this one to be stodgy. Such is 
not the case. Mr. Fraser has done a 
creditable job of telling the life stories 
of 14 famous American flyers. Granted 
that his approach has been rather 
academic, the author has provided in- 
teresting reading and his material seems 
to be quite accurate. The book should 
prove a popular library volume. 

His subjects are: The Wright Brothers, 
Glenn H. Curtiss, Edward V. Ricken- 
backer, Albert C. Read, John Rodgers, 
Richard E. Byrd, Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Amelia Earhart Putnam, Frank M. 
Hawks, Wiley Post, Edwin C. Musick, 
Howard Hughes, and Douglas Corrigan. 
There are those who will probably 
quarrel with his selections, but the 
author doesn’t say that they are the 14 
most important. 

Mr. Fraser has published 24 books, 
several of which are on aviation sub- 
jects. He has long been interested in 
aviation as a hobby. 

WwW. W. P. 


Babcock Heads Fly-Thair 


L. W. Babcock, formerly with TWA, 
is president of a new corporation, Fly- 
Thair Inc., which has been formed to 
take over management of Hampton Air- 
port, Bridgehampton, N. Y. 


Obituary 


J. L. McKNIGHT, 55, assistant sec- 
retary of B. F. Goodrich Co. and head 
of the firm's legal department, died on 
May 15 at his home near Akron, O. 
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Easily Piloted Light ‘Plane of the Future’ 


Seen in General Airecraft’s New Skyfarer 


clutch and gear shift, General Air- 


High Wing Monoplane Can Not Spin, Slip or 
Skid, Has Fewer Controls Than 
Ordinary Automobile 


By LEONARD EISERER 


HE PLANE of the future will be 

spin-proof, slip-proof and skid- 
proof. It will be simple to operate, 
simpler than the average automobile 
of today. It will take-off and land 
cross-wind without requiring unduc 
skill from the pilot. It will not be 
able to ground-loop or nose over. 
In short, it will be designed to make 
inherently impossible the various er- 
rors of pilot judgment which lead 
to the great majority of flying ac- 
cidents. 

At least one private plane of to- 
morrow is here today. It was dem- 
onstrated at College Park Airport 
near Washington, D. C., on May 27. 

Knowr as the Skyfarer, the two- 
place side-by-side flivver plane is 
the product of General Aircraft 
Corp., Lowell, Mass., and reveals the 
results of four years of develop- 
ment work. This radically-new type 
plane designed by Dr. Otto C. Kop- 
pen, professor of aeronautical en- 
gineering at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, is only the second 
aircraft which the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has certified as “char- 
acteristically incapable of spinning.” 
And spinning, it might be pointed 
out, is perhaps the most frequent 
cause of fatal accidents in private 


ying. 

When stalled, the Skyfarer does 
not fall off on either side, but 
“mushes” along, maintaining appro- 
ximate longitudinal position, with 
the nose returning to level flight 
attitude, but no lower. 

The all metal, high wing mono- 
plane powered by a 75-hp. geared 
Lycoming engine and equipped with 
propeller manufactured by Gardner 
Propeller Co., Forest Park, IIl., is 
built for flight security and operat- 
ing simplicity. 

In offering the plane for demon- 
stration, Charles W. Sutherland, vet- 
eran pilot and president of General 
Aircraft, declared: 

“We are prepared to demonstrate 
that any normal person who can 
operate an automobile can not oniy 
solo a General Skyfarer, but also 
make perfectly banked turns after 
two hours of dual instruction. After 
10 flying hours, he will be able to 
accomplish spot and precision land- 
ings, and require only further ex- 
perience in judgment of distance, 
weather, air speeds, etc., to be 
a finished pilot.” 

Significance of Sutherland’s state- 
ment is realized when it is recalled 
that existing CAA regulations re- 
quire a minimum of eight hours 
dual instruction before a_ student 
may solo in a conventional model. 

Similar in some operating respects 
to Engineering and Research Corp.’s 
low wing Ercoupe—the first plane to 
receive spin-proof placarding from 
the CAA—the Skyfarer is a two- 
control ship, meaning that it ac- 
complishes all the necessary flying 
maneuvers with one less movable 
control surface than the typical 


aileron-elevator-rudder combination. 
It is rudderless, a feature which re- 
duces the operational responsibility 
of the pilot by at least one-third. 
Two fixed vertical fins at the ends 
of the horizontal stabilizer achieve 
the control effect of the missing 
rudder, without any attention from 
the pilot. 

Besides giving operating ease. 
this elimination of the rudder slices 
hours off of training time required 
with the conventional three-control 
piane where the pilot must at all 
times coordinate the aileron and 
rudder controls, that is, coordinate 
his hands and feet. Insurance 
against improper coordination of the 





1. The Skyfarer at rest. Because of the tri-cycle landing 
gear, pilot visibility is much improved as the nose of the 
plane does not stick up in front of the windshield. 
2. Close-up of tail shows two fixed vertical fins at the ends 
of the horizontal stabilizer surface. These accomplish the 

without attention 
cruising along 
Atlantic seaboard. Top speed of the craft is 100 mph. 
4. With rudder eliminated, the plane has fewer operating 
Where a car requires throttle, 


control effect Of the missing rudder, 
from the pilot. 3. The Skyfarer 


gadgets than an automobile. 


two lateral controls lends confidence 
to pilots, without sacrificing neces- 
sary maneuverability 


Without rudder, the Skyfarer 
actually has two less controls or 
operating gadgets than the auto- 


mobile. While a car has throttle, 


craft’s new ship has only throttle 
steering wheel, brake pedal and a 
stick flap control which is equiva- 
lent in operation to the automobile’s 
parking brake lever. 

On the ground, the Skyfarer steers 
in manner similar to the automobile, 








brake, parking brake, steering wheel, 
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shift, General’s 
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parking brake, 
new plane has 
wheel, brake pedal, and stick flap control. 
tribute to the control of both landing and take-off. The 
flap lever may be used in manner similar to automobile 
brake—applied to slow down and released to speed up 
6. Even the novice can learn to make perfectly banked 
turns after an hour or two of instruction in the plaue 
“characteristically 
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WPA Depicts Flight 





THE MARINE TERMINAL Building at La Guardia Field, New York City, is 
being decorated with a mural entitled “Flight,” and is being painted by James 
Brooks as a part of the New York City WPA Art Project. Theme of the mural 
is man’s long aspiration and final attainment of flying. Above is a panel from 
the mural picturing early man’s fear of the sky and his desire to fly. 





the single nose wheel of the tri- 
cycle landing gear being controlled 
with an auto type steering wheel. 
In the air, the plane is turned by its 
ailerons through the same control 
which steers the nose wheel of the 
tri-cycle landing gear on the ground. 

Unlike the conventional light- 
plane, the Skyfarer is equipped with 
landing flaps which reduce landing 
speed without lessening control and 
which assist the plane in taking-off 
in minimum space. With manually 
operated flaps, the Skyfarer pilot is 
able to control the glide path with 
great accuracy and effect abrupt 
landings over trees, poles or other 
obstacles frequently found on the 
edge of small airports. 

The ship’s tri-cycle landing gear 
further reduces the amount of skill 
required to fly. It permits the pilot 
to land at a wide range of speeds, 
between 45 to 80 mph., and reduces 
the judgment required for making 
contact with the ground at a desired 
point. The Skyfarer may be flown 
right “onto the ground,” making 
contact with nosewheel first, as the 
location of the center of gravity be- 
tween the front and rear wheels 
causes the plane to assume the 
proper attitude for the taxing run. 
According to Sutherland, “Ground- 
roll in landing can be held to less 
than 200 feet after the wheels touch 
the airport and the plane is com- 
pletely controllable and steerable 
after 100 feet of run. 

In automobile terms, the Skyfarer 
will go more than 20 miles to a gal- 
lon of gasoline, 500 miles to a quart 
of oil. It has a flight range of 350 
miles and cruising speed of 95 mph., 
slower perhaps than other planes in 
its price range, but speed was ad- 
mittedly sacrificed for safety fea- 
tures. 

Present cost of the plane is $2,500, 
but it is pointed out that on a mass 
production basis of 1,000 units or 
more a year, the craft would retail 
for $800-$1,000. 

To date the first 10 planes have 

m completed and 50 more are 
scheduled to be turned out within 
the next two months. The Skyfarer 
is built largely of aluminum, of 
which the company has supply suffi- 
cient only for about 65 planes. With 
no aluminum likely to be available 
in the immediate future because of 
defense demands for that strategic 
metal, General Aircraft is re-design- 





ing the Skyfarer for possible steel 
or plywood construction. 

The Skyfarer is fabric covered, 
except for nose and engine cowls, 
leading edge of the wing and stabi- 
lizer. The fuselage is built up of 
aluminum alloy angle and channel 
sections cut to predetermined size, 
drilled and bolted together with 
nickel steel, cadmium plated bolts, 
secured by stop nuts and gusset 
plates, eliminating the need for com- 
plicated jigs required for usual 
welded structure. 

Officers of General Aircraft, in 
addition to Sutherland, are Dr. Kop- 
pen, vice president; Joseph T. Geut- 
ing, treasurer, and K. I. Deane, 
secretary and purchasing agent. 

Performance, weight, area and 
leading data of the Skyfarer follow: 


Performance 
PCE dcnvccacucedaanen 100 mph. 
Rate of climb ........ 550 ft. per min. 
EE conde anes osedeaweed 20 gals. 
NE ta bid Seen ariaeated 40 lbs 
ES OO 50 mph. 
Stall (with flaps) .......... 44 mph. 
Landing speed .......... 45-80 mph. 
Weights 
ESE ry on 1,350 lbs 
EN atkccdehnnnsesonecne 890 Ibs 
EE kncuichteaakusse aan 460 lbs 
Areas & Dimensions 
MMe ot sc keweetane wake 121.3 sq. ft. 
EE ee 16.6 sq. ft. 
EE a 8.3 sq. ft 
cc lie Rel 13.7 sq. ft 
reper ree 13.0 sq. ft 
Ce vias ankeksenensn 25.0 sq. ft 
BT Rncs pGdeieaansenccen 31 ft. 5 in 
0 EE ae 4 ft. %4 in 
RE, acncuchnacsaedccseuncet 22 ft 
Loadings 
, LR e re 11.1 Ibs./sq. ft. 
DEE sitvchintenbensdeges 42.9 lbs./ft 
| ES ae 180 lbs./hp. 
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one point when he loudly demanded 
that the Administration quit stall- 
ing and let it be known once and 
for all that all striking in defense 
industries must stop immediately. 
Randolph bitterly criticized the 
tolerance Washington has shown 
toward strikes, sabotage, and em- 


ployment of aliens in responsible 
defense positions. 

“Last November when the first 
aircraft strike took place at Vultee 
in California, we should have 
stepped in right then,” Randolph 
said. “If we had shown then that 
we meant business, we wouldn't 
have had a spread of strikes 
throughout the defense industries. 

“I don’t say labor or capital is at 
fault in any specific case,” he said, 
“but whereas the right to strike in 
peacetime is precious, it is abso- 
lutely wrong in principle and dis- 
astrous to the country to strike in 
a time of crisis.” 

Randolph related the losses in 
man hours since January in that 
part of the defense work pertaining 
to the Army. He gave the approxi- 
mate man hour losses as 160,000 
hours in January, 425,000 man hours 
in February, 650,000 in March, and 
5,500,000 in April, the latter includ- 
ing coal and shipyard strikes. 

“Harry Bridges should have been 
deported long ago. He's just one 
of a number of such men who hold 
responsible positions in labor. They 
con’t bring on strikes out of love 
for labor. Bridges applied for citi- 
zenship three times and withdrew 


his application each time. Think 
of it. A man who isn’t even a 
citizen of the U. S. leads 200,000 


men.” 

The NAA resolutions were adop- 
ted after being drawn up by an 
imposing group of aviation leaders 
and represented the strongest stand 
ever taken by the NAA on questions 
of national policy. There was a 
deep feeling throughout the mem- 
bership and the NAA leaders that 
no tolerance should be shown to- 
ward individuals or groups who re- 
tard preparations for national de- 
fense and that differences between 
capital and labor must be settled 
at the conference table without 
stoppage of work. There was a 
very evident feeling that strikes and 
sabotage are the two paramount 
problems facing the aviation manu- 
facturing industry today. 

In presenting the resolutions the 
committee did away with super- 
fluous words and condensed each 
resolution into a single line. At the 
outset the committee said: “In this 
critical hour when the democracies 
of the world are forced to self de- 
fense, the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation believes that united we 
stand and divided we fall. We do 
therefore demand of Congress and 
the National Administration imme- 
diate action as follows: 

1. Establishment of martial law 
where interference with nation2l 
defense requirements are involved. 

2. Summary execution of con- 
victed saboteurs affecting national 
defense. 

3. Revised aviation organiza- 
tional structure in government. 

4. Standing committees on avi- 
ation in the national Congress. 

5. Experienced aviation men 
and women in aviation jobs. 

6. Immediate maximum expan- 
sion of the Federal Airways Sys- 
tem. 

7. Immediate construction of a 
maximum national airport system 
protected by uniform zoning prin- 
ciples. 

8. Immediate construction of an 
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adequate high-frequency radio 
system. 

9. Over-night 
first class mail. 

10. Maximum expansion of 
weather service implemented by 
expansion of training in higher 
educational institutions. 

11. Continuation of civilian pilot 
training. 

12. Make eligibility require- 
ments for flying cadet personnel 
more practical by changing the 
minimum age limit from 20 to 18 
and education requirements to ac- 
credited high school graduates. 


13. Further development of avia- 


delivery of all 


tion curricula in the _ public 
schools. 
14. Technical aviation training 


in certificated trade schools by 

government contract. 

Somewhat significant was the 
recommendation for a change in the 
“organizational structure” for avia- 
tion in the government. The com- 
mittee made no proposal but its 
suggestion was taken to mean that 
it considered the present Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and its set- 
up in the Commerce Department 
to be anything but satisfactory. 

The one recommendation that car- 
ried a hidden wallop was the one 
stating that experienced aviation 
men should be chosen for aviation 
jobs. Such a proposal hits a num- 
ber of newcomers in the government 
picture, especially in the CAA where 
high-salaried former WPA hangers- 
on have been transferred by inside 
political pull to the aviation pay- 
roll. 

Among the active participants and 
speakers were Tom Beck, president 
of Collier-Crowell Publishing Co.; 
Roger Wolfe Kahn; Al. H. Near, 
superintendent of Bowman Field, 
Louisville; Col. John H. Jouett, 
president of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Frank A. Tich- 
enor, publisher of Aero Digest; Wil- 
liam P. Redding, NAA treasurer; 
Kendall Hoyt, acting general man- 
ager of NAA; C. C. Thompson, exec- 
utive vice-president of United Air 
Lines; I. S. Randall, assistant to the 
chairman, TWA Inc.; Thomas For- 
tune Ryan III, president of Mid- 
Continent Airlines; Roscoe Behan 
of Lockheed Aircraft; John Mc- 
Daniel of Boeing School of Aero- 
nautics; L. P. Arnold and Beverly 
Griffith of Eastern Air Lines; John 
Victory of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics; Welch 
Pogue, general counsel of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; Brig. Gen. Don- 
ald H. Connolly, CAA administrator. 
A. Bennett of Bennett Air Service; 
Bert Rhine of Aero Industries Tech- 
nical Institute; Oliver Parks of 
Parks Air College; Sam Barker, Air 
Transport Association; Guy P. Gan- 
nett of Portland, Me.; Burke Patter- 
son of Thompson Products, Cleve- 
land; Earle L. Johnson, Ohio State 
Bureau of Aeronautics; A. I. Lod- 
wick, Lakeland School of Aero- 
nautics; Maj. A. B. McMullen, CAA 
airport section; William Slee, Ameri- 
can Road Builders Association; Os- 
wald Ryan, member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; Maj. William 
Plummer of Mercury Development 
Corp.; J. Carroll Cone, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways; and J. Parker Van 
Zandt, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 
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REA Contract Investigation Approaches; 
Railroad Interests Consider Cargo Plan 


Formal Pre-hearing Conference Scheduled for June 30; 
CAB Open-Minded on All Air Cargo Proposals; 
REA Definitely in Picture 


by Eric BRAMLEY 


| NVESTIGATION by the Civil Aeronautics Board of the 
air express contracts between Railway Express Agency and 
the airlines moved a step closer May 26 when a preliminary pre- 
hearing conference on the subject was held before CAB Ex- 


aminer F. A. Law Jr. 

Following a discussion of the 
various issues involved in the case, 
a formal pre-hearing conference 
was set for June 30. The airlines 
have indicated their desire to main- 
tain the status quo at least until 
Air Cargo Inc., their own company, 
can complete plans and surveys, 
probably covering a period of two 
to three years. However, it is ex- 
pected that the REA investigation 
will be full and complete. 

In the meantime, other air cargo 
plans are developing. It was re- 
vealed to American Aviation Daily 
recently that a group of rail- 
road executives are considering the 
possibility of cooperation between 
certain railroads and the airlines, 
perhaps without any participation 
by REA, in the development of air 
cargo operations. 

executives, according to 
the Daily's source, are considering 
“a broad plan, not heretofore pre- 
sented, to give complete nation- 
wide air and ground coverage to 
assure the sound development of 
an air cargo system that will meet 
the needs of the domestic commerce 
of the U. S. 

“It is not the intention of this 
group to set up a monopolistic sys- 
tem, as it is felt that the public 
should: have a choice of competi- 
tive air cargo agencies. 

“It is believed that many airline 
executives have been inclined to the 
opinion that the interests of the 
railroads and the airlines are in 
conflict and, therefore, the railroads 
would not be suitable partners in 
an air cargo undertaking. This opin- 
ion may have been formed without 
adequate understanding of the rail- 
road’s operations in the handling 
of express and merchandise freight 
which would be likely to be di 
verted to air. 


Package Freight Disappoints 

“It is believed that the railroads 
are far from satisfied with the ex- 
press traffic situation and are get- 
ting no profit from the transpor- 
tation of express; also, that much 
of their package freight business 
yields little, if any, profit. If this 
is correct, the railroads might be 
happy to see a lot of traffic di- 
verted to the air provided they 
could do the soliciting and ground 
work and icipate in air cargo 
earnings. e railroads collectively 
have the largest forces of trained 
traffic solicitors in the U. S. This 
force could be highly effective in 
developing air cargo traffic, if the 
railroads should become partners in 
such arrangements. 
“The popular belief is that the 
railroads have adopted an indiffer- 
ent and passive attitude towards the 
development of air cargo. On the 


contrary, the progressive  air- 
minded railroad group is quite alert 
to the possibilities of this new in- 
dustry and they will become an 
important factor in its development. 
It would be absurd to presume that 
these railroads which have inau- 
gura . de luxe high-speed 
streamlined service all over the 
country would not compete in the 
air cargo field against a monopo- 
listic group organized to divert rail 
freight to a new transportation sys- 
tem.” 

Whether or not this particular 
plan materializes, the above state- 
ment is believed to be the first ad- 
mission that the railroads are dis- 
satisfied with REA and with pack- 
age freight earnings. It also ap- 
pears to be another warning to the 
airlines that the railroad group, or 
at least a segment, is preparing an 
out-and-out fight for air cargo. 
The study completed several months 
ago by General American Trans- 
portation Corp., outlining an air- 
mail plan and warning the rail- 
roads that they must participate in 
air cargo to protect their revenues, 
is remembered as a similar feint. 
Recent organization of Air Cargo 
Inc. is believed to have speeded 
rail activity along these lines. 


Facts in REA Case 


With regard to REA, recent news- 
paper articles have garbled the 
situation by hinting that the CAB’s 
decision on REA practically writes 
that agency out of the picture. CAB 
officials, however, emphatically 
deny that any such interpretation 
can be made of their decision. 

Facts of the REA case are as 
follows: 

CAB found that REA was an air 
carrier during the “grandfather” 
period. This finding was based on 
section 1(2) of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act, which states that an air 
carrier “means any citizen of the 
U. S. who undertakes, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly, or by a lease 
or any other arrangement, to en- 
gage in air transportation: Provided, 
that the Authority may by order 
relieve air carriers who are not 
directly engaged in the operation 
of aircraft in air transportation 


from the provisions of this Act to ° 


the extent and for such periods as 
may be in the public interest.” REA, 
the Board decided, should be in- 
cluded as an air carrier because it 
was “indirectly” engaged in air 
transportation. 

At the same time, however, CAB 
did not issue a “grandfather” cer- 
tificate to REA because it decided 
that section 401(e) of the Act “can- 
not . . . be said to include within 
its scope applicant’s operations.” 

To have left the matter at this 


point would have proved confusing, 
however, because although REA 
would have been an air carrier, it 
would have been barred from fur- 
ther operations due to the lack of 
a certificate. To remedy this, CAB, 
exercising its powers under section 
1(2), temporarily exempted REA 
from the necessity of holding a cer- 
tificate. This exemption will be 
effective until the CAB investigation 
is completed. 


Behind the Decision 


The reasoning and philosophy be- 
hind this decision, as explained by 
reliable CAB sources, is: 

By being able to find REA an 
air carrier, CAB brings the express 
agency under the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. Although it 
has never been brought out at hear- 
ing, some airline officials were anx- 
ious that this step be taken, because 
it was feared that if REA were not 
subject to the Act, it would come 
under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Thus, 
in the future, if any of the other 
express plans that have been pro- 
posed materialize, they also might 
be regulated by ICC and the entire 
air express control would be out 
of the CAB’s hands. 

CAB did not want to give REA 
a “grandfather” certificate at the 
time of its decision because it be- 
lieves that much will be learned 
from the contract investigation. 

After the investigation, it will be 
necessary for REA to apply for a 
certificate—not under the “grand- 
father” clause, but for what might 
be termed a “new route” certificate. 
This application will be heard— 
and REA will be required to prove 
public convenience and necessity— 
after which a certificate may or 
may not be issued. If it is issued, 
it is almost certain to contain terms 
and conditions making it impossible 
for REA to operate its own aircraft, 
thus easing a fear which has per- 
sisted in some airline circles. 

One of the most important facts 


in the air express situation as it now 
stands is: As a result of the recent 
decision, CAB control over REA has 
been increased immeasurably. Al- 
though the Board formerly had 
some control—it must approve REA 
contracts—this control was, at best, 
“left-handed” and “indirect,” a CAB 
official stated, adding that some per- 
sons have claimed that it was no 
control at all. 

Now, however, the fact that REA 
is an air carrier changes the pic- 
ture. Under section 1002(d) of the 
Act, CAB, when it finds that any 
rates, fares or charges received by 
an air carrier for interstate air 
transportation (which includes 
transportation of property) are un- 
just or unreasonable, may prescribe 
the lawful rate. When asked if 
under this section, CAB could now 
set air express rates, two CAB offi- 
cials stated that although the ques- 
tion had not been considered, they 
believed that the Board could. 

All CAB officials interviewed are 
extremely open-minded on the air 
express and air cargo situation. One 
thing is certain: the door will not 
be closed in the face of any appli- 
cant with a feasible plan. 

Even if REA gets a certificate, it 
will not mean that this company 
will have a monopoly, it is ex- 
plained, because the Act’s declara- 
tion of policy instructs CAB to con- 
sider as being in the public interest 
“competition to the extent neces- 
sary to assure the sound develop- 
ment of an air transportation sys- 
tem properly adapted to the needs 
of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the U. S., the Postal Ser- 
vice, and of the national defense.” 

As stated before, REA is not out 
of the picture, as newspaper stories 
have indicated. CAB would prob- 
ebly not permit it to be taken out 
of the picture until there is a sound 


enterprise to take its place. REA’s | 


exact status will not be determined 
until after the contract investigation, 
upon which a public hearing is 
expected to be held. 


Braniff Hangar Started 
Construction of a hangar to be used 
as part of Braniff Airways’ Dallas op- 
erations base began May 21. 





Car With 96 Owners 








THIS IS AN out-and-out plug for the Ford Motor Co., but it’s a good story 
anyway. The Mercury Eight shown above is owned by 32 captains, 32 first officers, 
and 32 hostesses of TWA. They make Albuquerque, N. M., an overnight ter- 
minal point and needed day and night transportation between Albuquerque 
airport and a local hotel, a distance of four miles. So they got together last 
year and bought the car. An outgoing crew parks it at the field and an in- 
coming crew returns it to town. All contribute to an operating “kitty.” Shown 
above, left to right, are First Officer Harry Gaines, Hostess Olga Harbaugh, and 
Capt, Harry Campbell. Capt. Campbell, the lucky fellow, handles the “kitty.” 
According to Ford’s press release, he says that the 96 are going to buy a 1941 
car, and “it’ll be another Mercury.” 
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CAA WILL UNIFY 
AIRWAYS CONTROL 


Also Announces Re-grouping of 
Canadian and U. S. Airways 
on New Map 


ESTABLISHMENT as soon as 
possible after July 1 of nine more 
airway traffic control centers, so as 
to bring all civil airways under uni- 
fied control, is planned by the CAA, 
according to June 1 announcement. 

The new centers will be established 
at Boston, Jacksonville, Memphis, 
San Antonio, Kansas City, Albu- 
querque, Denver, Minneapolis and 
either Butte or Great Falls. There 
are now 14 in operation. 

CAA has also issued a new map, 
entitled “Civil Airways of the U. S. 
and Canada.” This marks the first 
time that the airways of the two 
countries have appeared on one map. 
Grouping of the 4,165 miles of the 
Canadian system with the 36,375 
miles of the U. S. system was made 
possible by the re-designation and 
re-numbering of airways on both 
sides of the border. 

The Canadian transcontinental 
route is now Airway No. 1, while 
U. S. transcontinentals, reading from 
north to south, are Nos, 2 to 6 in- 
clusive. Canada has also adopted the 
U. S. method of designating airways 
by colors as a part of the basic sys- 
tem of airway traffic control. 





TWA Courtesy Cards 


Transcontinental & Western Air Inc. 
has inaugurated another good will 
venture for its patrons. T. B. Wilson, 
chairman of the board, is distributing 
to a limited clientele TWA courtesy 
cards, all numbered, which enable the 
card holders to use checks for pay- 
ment of transportation and to cash 
checks at TWA offices up to the 
amount of $50 if cash-on-hand per- 
mits. 
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Newark Opens 
Scheduled airline service into and 
from Newark Airport was resumed 
June 1 by American Airlines, United. 
TWA and Eastern. The field has 
been closed for such operations since 
May of last year. 








7 Pick-up Routes on 
West Coast Sought 


Seven air mail pick-up routes, cover- 
ing 2,182 miles with 129 intermediate 
pick-up stations, are sought in applica- 
tion filed with CAB by West Coast Air- 
lines Inc. 

Routes are as follows: Seattle-Port 
Angeles via Bellingham and other points, 
Seattle-Portland via Aberdeen and As- 
toria and others, Portland-Marshfield 
via Eugene and others, San Francisco- 
Eureka via Santa Rosa and others, San 
Francisco-Oakland to Redding via Sac- 
ramento and others, San _ Francisco- 
Santa Maria via Monterey and others, 
and San Francisco-Oakland to Bakers- 
field via Stockton and others. 

The company, headed by Nick Bez. 
proposes to use 10 Stinson SR-10C’s or 
similar planes, costing $13,000 each. All 
American Aviation'’s pick-up equipment 
would be used, at a charge of $10 
per mile. Total estimated capital re- 
quirement is $249,828. 

Officers of the company are given 
as Bez, president; H. A. Munter, vice 
president, who is now president and 
general manager of Aircraft Charter 
Service, Ketchikan, Alaska; William 
Calvert, vice president, who is vice 
president of Alaska Southern Packing 
Co. and Intercoastal Packing Co., and 
Harold L. Scott, secretary-treasurer, who 
is principal partner of Harold L. Scott 
& Co., public accountants. 


Youngstown Dedication 
A dedication ceremony for the open- 
ing of Youngstown, O., Municipal Air- 
port will be held on July 1 concurrent 
with the inauguration of transport serv- 
ice by United Air Lines and Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines. 





= 5 DAILY COAST-TO- COAST FLIGHTS 
* KEYED TO THE NATION’S NEED FOR SPEED 











ANSCONTINENTAL 





Over the shortest, fastest, coast-to-coast 
route, TWA offers the convenience of 
five daily flights—plus frequent, con- 
venient “Commuter Service” between the 
nation’s industrial centers, with schedules 
keyed to busy days and restful nights— 
service keyed to the nation’s need for speed! 
Information, Reservations: Your Travel 
Agent or TWA Representatives Everywhere 


ROUTE OF THE STRATOLIMERS 








CAL Head 





Robert F. Six 


President of Continental Air Lines, 
which in May received an increase in 
air mail pay from the CAB. 


PAA Elects Pryor; 
McEvoy Promoted 


SAMUEL F. PRYOR Jr., of Green- 
wich, Conn., was elected vice presi- 
dent and assistant to the president 
of Pan American Airways at the 
company’s annual meeting of the 
board of directors on June 3. 

William J. McEvoy, PAA Wash- 
ington representative, who has been 
with the company 10 years, was pro- 
moted to assistant vice president 
He will remain in Washington. 

Juan T. Trippe, PAA president, 
and all other officers were re-elected. 

Pryor has been with the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe and Foundry Co. 
for the past 17 years, serving re- 
cently as assistant to the president. 
He is a director of the Vanadium 
Corp., United States Industrial Al- 
cohol Co., New York Shipbuilding 
Co., Howe Sound Co., Greenwich 
Trust Co., and National Metals Bear- 
ing Corp. Since 1937, he has been 
a Republican National Committee- 
man from Connecticut. He is a 
graduate of Yale University. 

McEvoy, a native Washingtonian, 
worked as a messenger in the House 
press gallery, and in 1920 was made 
assistant superintendent. The fol- 
lowing year he joined the Washing- 
ton staff of the United Press. In 
1928 he resigned to accept a position 
with N. W. Ayer & Son advertising 
agency and in 1929 joined New 
York-Rio-Buenos Aires Air Line. 
He went with PAA when that com- 
pany took over NYRBA. 





Milliken Leaves NEA 


Ira M. Milliken has resigned as sta- 
tion manager for Northeast Airlines at 
Portland, Me., to accept appointment as 
associate aircraft inspector for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration at Tulsa, 
Okla. 


UAL Leases WA Space 


United Air Lines has leased space in 
the Washington National Airport pas- 
senger depot and will maintain a 24- 
hour reservations service there, accord- 
ing to O. C. Enge., UAL’s Washington 
district traffic manager. 


CONTINENTAL'S AQ 
MAIL PAY BOOSTED 


Company Will Receive $40,410 Mon 
Per Year on Basis of 
Present Schedules 


THE CIVIL Aeronautics Boar 
late in May awarded Continent, 
Air Lines an air mail rate of 38c pe 
mile for AM29, Denver-El Pag 
and AM43, Wichita-Pueblo. 

According to unofficial estimate: 
Continental, under the new rate 
will receive approximately $40,41) 
more per year, on the basis of 
present schedules, than it received 
under its old pay scale. CAB made 
the new rate effective as of Oct. 1 
1940. 

The company was receiving 33h 
on both routes and had asked 44¢ 
on AM29 and 39c on AM43. New 
rate applies to the first 300 lbs. of 
mail, or fraction, plus 2.5% of such 
rate for each additional 25 lbs. o 
fraction. 

Discussing Continental’s substitu. 
tion of Lodestar equipment for 
Lockheed 12-A’s, the CAB, after 
considering all factors stated that 
such change “did not constitute a 
misuse of managerial discretion.”| 

CAB added, however, that the 
substitution of Lodestars for two 
Lockheed 14’s “would appear to} 
fall within the doctrine which we 
have previously announced, that 
operation of equipment larger than 
the actual volume of traffic appears 
to require can only be justified by 
the anticipation that the larger and 
more attractive equipment will be 
responsible for an _ increase of 
gross revenues at least equal to the 
gross increase in cost occasioned 
by the substitution of the larger 
equipment for the smaller.” 





' 


Lists Expenses 

CAB said that Continental may be 
expected to incur the following 
annual operating expenses: direct 
flying, $485,783.39; indirect flying,} 
$173,387.03; traffic and advertising, 
$59,931.88 and general and admini- 
strative, $62,492.56, or a total of 
$781,594.86, or 53.98c per mile. 

In computing non-mail revenue, 
the decision said: “In view of the 
growth of traffic on Continental’s 
system and the improved equipment 
being operated, we are convinced 
that Continental’s passenger esti- 
mates are too low and that a load 
factor of approximately 40% migh 
reasonably be anticipated, which 
would be about five passengers pet 
revenue mile. 

“This would mean an increase 0 
about 56% in revenue passenge 
miles to be flown over the revenué 
passenger miles recorded for 194 
and does not appear unreasonabl 










observed among all the air carriers. 
On this basis, Continental’s pas- 
senger revenue per year should 
total $299,007, and its other non- 
mail revenue $5,937, or a total of 
$304,944, CAB said, adding that these 
revenues are exclusive of the “ad- 
ditional revenues which should 
be derived to off-set the additional 
expenses of the two Lodestars sub- 
stituted for the two 14-H’s.” 
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may be’ We’re Working on a Miracle. ee 


llowing| 
Fares Never before has an industry—any industry—been asked to per- 
rtising, form such a gargantuan task, and with such haste. 

dmini- Since the Wright Brothers flew at Kitty Hawk in 1903 the 


tal of American Aviation Industry has built approximately 60,000 planes 





39 YEARS OF PRODUCTION 


venue, including private and commercial units. 


of the Today Aviation is being asked to build 40,000 Military air- 


mead planes, or almost two-thirds of America’s total all time production 





ipmenti 
:vince and to accomplish this task within the next 18 months. 


oa That Aviation-in-America is working on this miracle with every 
a load , , . 

might facility at its command, is evidenced in every department of every 
which single branch of the great aviation industry. This we'll-take-the- 


eo toughest-job-in-stride-attitude is another reason to Watch Aviation. 
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PAN AM MAIL RATE 
HEARING STILL ON 


Gates Seeks Reasons Why Day- 
Night Service Has Not Been 
Inaugurated to South America 


HEARINGS CONTINUED during the 
past fortnight on CAB investigation into 
the air mail rates being paid Pan 
American Airways Inc. on its Latin 
American routes. 

Reasons why PAA has not inaug- 
urated day-and-night service between 
Miami and Buenos Aires were sought by 
Samuel E. Gates, CAB counsel, in cross- 
examination of W. O. Snyder, manager 
of the company’s eastern division. 

When asked what factors applied to 
PAA and not to domestic operators 
which would make night flights un- 
feasible, Snyder gave (1) fear on the 
part of certain patrons, particularly 
aliens not accustomed to night flights. 
(2) fear of both U. S. citizens and aliens 
of flying over tropics at night, (3) 
stopping at some points would be im- 
practical on night flights, and (4) con- 
tinuous flight would be too fatiguing to 
through passengers. He admitted, how- 
ever, that passengers have stopover 
privileges. When asked if PAA could 
not run some express and some local 
trips, he answered in the affirmative, 
adding that it is being done to some 
extent now. 

Night flights would be more expen- 
sive than day trips, the witness said. 
Asked if such flights on the Miami- 
Buenos Aires route would be more 
difficult than trans-Atlantic, he said 
“definitely so.” 

Snyder said he did not know whether 
any efforts had been made to get the 
U. S. Government to furnish necessary 
aids and equipment for night opera- 
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‘Must Match Foreign Competition’ 


] MMEDIATE ESTABLISHMENT of “several” American flag air- 
lines for overseas flying was urged at the 2nd Annual Aviation 
Conference of New England late in May by James M. Eaton, vice 
president of American Export Airlines Inc. 

“World war,” Eaton declared, “is continually being waged in 
either military or commercial form. Aviation is being used as a 
primary weapon in the present military war and it will be 
a primary vehicle in the commercial war to follow. Will the U. S. 
allow itself to be as unprepared for this commercial war as is the 
case in the present military situation? 

“If we are to be prepared,” Eaton said, “we must act now to 
establish several strong companies under the American flag for 


overseas flying, covering all oceans and South America. 


No one 


company, with its one set of brains and its one set of operating 


methods 


and equipment, regardless of how good it may be, is suf- 


ficiently strong to do an adequate job for the American aviation 
industry in the development of foreign air commerce. 
“America must ror now for the great commercial war in 


which aviation wil 


play a dominating part. The U. S. must match 


foreign competition, at least schedule for schedule and, if it really 
wants No. 1 position in world commerce, it must do more than 


just match.” 





tions to South America. Government 
contacts are handled by the PAA ex- 
ecutive office, he explained. 

Gates attempted to ascertain through 
Fletcher G. Bennett, of PAA’s engineer- 
ing staff, why the company’s cost of 
overhauling certain engines should be 
more than United Air Lines or North- 
west Airlines. Henry J. Friendly, PAA 
counsel, blocked the question by an 
objection when the witness said he 
had not studied UAL or NWA methods 
and did not know whether accounting 
practices were similar. 

Bennett said, however, that if all 
conditions were similar, the same 
volume of engines passing through the 
Shops, etc., “we can do the job as well 


as any of the other airlines.” Examiner 
Francis W. Brown asked, “As cheaply 
as any other airline?” and the witness 
answered “yes.” 


CAA Trans-Atlantic Radio 

The CAA's radio station in New York, 
WSY, has begun regular radio communi- 
cations with stations at Horta and Lis- 
bon. The service gives WSY trans- 
Atlantic connections and, added to the 
Bermuda and Newfoundland service, 
gives coverage of both the northern 
and southern trans-Atlantic routes. On 
June 15 the station will also take over 
the radio beacon service now maintained 
by Pan American Airways’ New York 
station, WAQI. 





Airline Men in the News 





IN THE AIRLINE NEWS during the past fortnight were 


(left to right): 


WILLIAM McCANCE, ticket office supervisor for American 
Airlines at Detroit, who has been appointed reserva- 
tions and ticket office manager for the company at 


Toronto, Canada. 


JACK ROBINSON, formerly American’s New York mana- 
ger of the steamships and agency department, who is 


now city sales at Toronto, 


manager 
ROBERT W. McDONALD, who has been in charge of the 


Detroit-Buffalo airway for American since 1933, 
station manager for the airline at Toronto. 
MALCOLM HARRISON is new employment manager for 
Braniff Airways. He was formerly head of the Dallas 
a department of the Texas State Employment 
rvice. 


is now 


EUGENE BEVILLE, former Eastern Air Lines employe at 
New Orleans, is now ferrying bombers to England as a 
member of the Air Transport Auxiliary of the British Army. 


TWA Awards Won 
by Altick, Darrow, 
Courtney and Selig 


SHERMAN B. ALTICK, aviation 
editor of the New York Sun, Dic 
Darrow of the Columbus Citize 
and W. B. Courtney of Collier; 
magazine were named June 6 as the 
winners of TWA’s fourth annual 
newspaper and magazine awards 
for “consistently developing the bes 
informed air transport writing” dur. 
ing 1940. 

Robert Selig, New York Daily 
News photographer, was chosen 
winner of the photographic division, 
for taking the “most outstanding” 
picture of a commercial transport 
piane in 1940. 

Second and third places respec- 
tively in the “open” division, won 
by Altick, went to Reginald Cleve. 
land of the New York Times and 
Herb Preeg of the Los Angele 
News. For newspapers under 100, 
000 circulation, Douglas Ingells o 
the Dayton Journal-Herald nj 
Helen Waterhouse of the Akron 
Beacon-Journal placed after Dar- 
row. 

In the magazine section, won by 
Courtney, second and third places 
went to F. Barrows Colton of Na- 
tional Geographic and Eric Bram- 
ley of AMERICAN AVIATION. 

John Hemmer, also of the New 
York Daily News, placed second 
to his colleague, Selig, in the photo- 
graphic division. Gus Pasquarella| 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger| 
was third. 

TWA also gave a special award 
to Dick Kirschbaum, aviation edi- 
tor of the Newark News for his 
“high standard of reporting of avia- 
tion news over a period of five 
years.” 

Last year’s winners in the con- 
test were Justin D. Bowersock, 
Kansas City Star, “open” division; 
Gaston Marque, Wall Street Jour- 
nal, newspapers less than 100,000, 
and Wayne W. Parrish, editor of 
AMERICAN AVIATION, magazine di- 
vision. 

Judges this year were Col. Edgar 
S. Gorrell, president of the Air/ 
Transport Association; Arthur T. 
Robb, editor of Editor and Pub- 
lisher, and Alexander Klemin, head 
of the Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics, New York University. 











SUMMARY OF PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS OPERATIONS FOR JANUARY 


(Compiled by American Aviation from Reports to CAB %) 


Net Revenue 


















































































































Rev. Rev. Pass. Seat Miles Pass. Load Ton-Miles Pass. U. S. Mail Foreign Mail Exp. & Frt. Operating Operating 
Pass. Miles F U. S.-Mail R Rr. Expense From Operations 
Pacific Alaska Ai Inc., Juneau-Fairbanks. 120,561 235,205 a +4 5,136 $& 14,142 s 10,238 7 00 s 542 $ 25,112 $ 45,055 $ 19,942 (red 
Pacific Alaska Airways inc., le-Juneau .. 0° 50,022 1,767 00 0° 493 493 33,286 32.792 (rec 
Pan. Am. Airways Co., York-Berm 79,428 130,114 61.0% a6 5,732 6,800 416 (red) a 12,25¢ 48,317 36,061 (rec 
Pan Am. ways Co., New York-Lisbon 177 329,218 s 61.3 50,977 29,420 182,438 269,708 0° 486 429,707 56.575 
Pan Am. Tways Co., San F sco- Auckland 113 599, 717,298 83.5 13,292 41,926 00 18,366 5.083 66,014 159,541 93.526 (red 
Pan Am. rways Co., San Franc * Kong 286 854,2 3-933 pC 33432 33,633 67,583 294,412 25,963 14,956 405 302,726 102,377 
Pan Am. ways inc., Eastern Division 10,486 4,864,037 7,789,343 62.4% ~= — «cuue J 421,939 419,158 4,009 31.123 955,265 743,612 211,652 
Pan Am. irways inc., Western Division 3,894 1,816,771 4,091 44.3% #3} ..::; b 169,893 171,366 170 17,920 373,782 297,594 78,188 
Pan Am.-Grace Airways inc. ... 2... ee eeene 1,580 1,347, 2,332 57.7 10,161 115,035 209,359 19,214 11,846 309,181 55,772 
Panama Airwa ORBe cecensccesessccsece 258 9, 16,17¢ 55.8 0° 2,002 0° 0° 00 2,002 2,002 0° 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways inc. .... 243 54,1 198,703 27.6 0° 6,255 0° 7° 3,188 9,980 12,388 2.377 (red) 
a All monthly reports to CAB are subject to revision and year-end adjustment. 
b Not reported by company. 
(Compiled by American Aviation from Reports to CAB @) 
Rev. lev. Pass. Seat Miles Pass. Load Ton-Mil Pass. U. S. Mail Foreign Mail Exp. & Frt. Operatin: Net Revenue 
Pass. Pines Operated Factor U. S.-Ma R R : - eponcee From Operations 
Inc., Juneau-Fairbanks. i790 121,066 211,233 57.3% 4,72 S 13,591 $ 8.888 s oo 661 S$ 41,533 $ 18,073 ing 
e 00 0° 17,688 00 a oo oo 151 491 36.340 
749 135,805 58.7 5,982 10,200 193 2° 30,275 13.748 (ree 
1 834 1,224,407 46.2 47,61 43,982 iss 218,209 9s 587,980 131,445 
981 FAB | 78.4 21,32 22,875 » 12,079 2.089 9,729 121,369 
1 4 S 76.6 22,154 47,603 217,84 1,428 7,662 325,137 14,847 
5 * 8,010,204 70.909 = esees b 495,604 375,56: 17,040 35,182 776,747 226,718 
Kr 2, 3.728,459 83.9% + i «..... b 185,579 153,1 12,487 16,370 329,392 54.266 
744 1,611 1 2,351,004 68.5 8,325 136,272 190,67 18,686 8,242 339,214 25.836 
7, 14,700 52.3 oo 1,661 oo oo 1,661 0° 
70,74 187,670 37.6% 00 7,198 oc a4 3,155 12,892 2,076 (ret 
vielen and y a * 
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PANAGRA REPLACES 
AXIS IN BOLIVIA 


CAB Speeds Company’s Application 
for Oruro to Corumba Line 


SPEEDING efforts to replace Ger- 
man air routes in Bolivia, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on May 23 tem- 
perarily exempted Pan American 
Grace Airways from the provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act, thus 
enabling the company to inaugurate 
service between Oruro, Bolivia, and 
Corumba, Brazil. 

Hearing was held on June 2, 
and CAB Examiner C. Edward Leas- 
ure, without issuing an examiner’s 
report, recommended that the route 
be granted on a permanent basis. 

On June 6, President Roosevelt 
approved the final decision of the 
Board, establishing the route on a 
permanent basis. “The proposed 
service would enable applicant to 
provide air transportation facilities 
connecting the cities of eastern Bo- 
livia with the western part of that 
country and the countries to the 
north and would furnish a link in a 


new transcontinental route,” CAB 
said. 
“The evidence of record shows, 


and we find, that the proposed ex- 
tension of service is of great and 
immediate importance to the na- 
tional defense because of its rela- 
tion to hemispheric defense. We also 
find that the applicant is financially 
able to provide the necessary facil- 
ities and is sufficient experienced to 
conduct a service of the character 
proposed.” 

On June 4, the President sent to 
Congress a request for supplemental 
foreign air mail appropriations of 
$40,053 for the remainder of the 
present fiscal year, and $520,705 for 
fiscal 1942. Funds will cover the 
new route and other Panagra service. 

Intermediate stops on the route 
include Cochabamba, Sucre, Valle 
Grande, Santa Cruz, Conception, 
San Ignacia, San Jose, Rebore and 
Puerto Suarez, all in Bolivia. 

This route was formerly operated 
by German-controlled Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano. Recently the Bolivian 
government issued a decree ac- 
quiring the remaining shares of the 
line prior to valuation of the shares 
by court. 

According to Panagra’s application 
filed with CAB, it is expected that 
Panair do Brazil, PAA national 
company, will open a connecting 
air service between Corumba and 
Rio de Janeiro, “so that the pro- 
posed route will furnish part of a 
transcontinental service of American 
flag affiliation. At the present 
time there is no air transportation 
route operated across the South 
American continent by carriers of 
U. S. citizenship or affiliates thereof 
between 33 degrees south latitude 
and 10 degrees north latitude.” 





1,001th Employe 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ 
1,001th employe was hired during 
the week of May 24. She is Helen 
Paul, clerk in the personnel depart- 
ment at Pittsburgh. A year ago. 
PCA employed 499 persons. In- 
auguration of service on two new 
routes has necessitated additional 
personnel. 
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PCA, AA, EAL to New Field 


According to airport notices filed 
with CAB, American Airlines, Penn- 
sylvania-Central and Eastern will 
transfer operations from Washing- 
ton-Hoover Airport to the new 
Washington National Airport on June 
16. 











Tomlinson on Active 
Duty; TWA Promotes 
Franklin and Herre 


D. W. (Tommy) Tomlinson, vice- 
president—engineering of TWA, has 
been granted an indefinite leave of 
absence to become commanding offi- 
cer of the Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base at Fairfax Airport, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

J. C. Franklin, executive assistant 
and corporate secretary, has been 
named superintendent of engineer- 
ing to assume Tomlinson’s duties. 
C. W. Herre, assistant to E. Lee 
Talman, vice-president-treasurer, 
was promoted to executive assistant 
and assistant secretary. 

To accept his new post, Franklin 
relinquished his position as cor- 





Herre 


Franklin 


porate secretary. These duties will 
be taken over by Paul E. Richter, 
executive vice-president. Franklin 
has been in aviation since June 3, 
1929 when he was employed as radio 
engineer for Western Air Express. 
In the 1930 merger, out of which 
TWA emerged, he joined the latter 
in the same capacity, and later was 
named superintendent of communi- 
cations. 

In 1937, he received the award 
for contributing the most to the 
safety of aviation for that year. 
Award was for research which 
brought about development of the 
first homing direction finder for air- 
craft. 

Herre was formerly with Chevrolet 
Motor Co. at Flint, Mich., later being 
transferred to Kansas City as as- 
sistant resident comptroller when 
the Chevrolet assembly plant was 
constructed at Leeds, Mo., in 1928. 
He was later promoted to resident 
comptroller and then joined General 
Motors Management Corp. In Dec. 
1932 he ioined TWA, workine under 
F. G. Wilson, treasurer. He was 
statistician and budget officer before 
becoming assistant to Talman. 


Boston Port Appraised 


A figure of $1,026.800 was set recently 
by a special commission as the fa‘r 
value the state of Massachusetts should 
pay the city of Boston for acquisition of 
the East Boston Airport. 

The commission reported to Gov. Sal- 
tonstall that their analysis for the ex- 
penditures made by the city shows a 
total of $1,959,770, and the report says 
that in all of the items involving money 
laid out for the East Boston field the 
value fixed by the commission is lower 
than the cost to the city. 





THE RING OF 





PROTECTION blasts Fire out 


of the Air!... 


OWADAYS, it's no more 

trouble to snuff out an en- 
gine fire while flying than it is 
to shut off the motor. 
A slender ring does the trick.... 
a ring that suddenly blasts out 
a burst of carbon dioxide snow- 
and-gas. It fills the engine com- 
partment with a fire-killing 
cloud that reaches every tiniest 
crevice. This is how the LUX 
Built-in Extinguishing System 
works. In 3 or 4 seconds the 
fire’s out...completely ! 





AM... 
SHOOT...KILL THE FIRE! 


For cabin protection 
you'll want the new 
pistol-grip trigger-con- 
trol Kidde-LUX extin- 
guisher. Pilots like its 
fast one-hand action in 
emergencies. 

















Weight is extremely light—about 
16 lbs. Action’s easy—just pull 
a release. On larger planes LUX 
systems have fame detectors 
to give instant warning and a 
directional valve to control fire 
in any motor of multi-engined 
planes. 


Be prepared against fire, as air- 
liners and fighting planes are. 
Get LUX protection. Have you 
read ‘‘White Magic?’’ Send for 
your free copy ! 


Walter Kidde & Company 


INCORPORATED 
639 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Compania Mexicana 
Awarded Permit for 
LA-Mexico City Line 


COMPANIA Mexicana de Avia- 
cion S. A., a Pan American Airways 
affiliate, has received from the CAB 
a foreign air carrier permit au- 
thorizing carriage of persons, prop- 
erty and mail between Los Angeles 
and Mexico City. The permit was 
awarded under the “grandfather” 
clause of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Because the territory between 
Los Angeles and San Diego is now 
heavily congested with military and 
commercial air traffic, the Board 
specified that, in the interests of 
safety, Compania’s flights must be 
over a route designated by the 
CAA. 

The permit will limit the company 
to three trips weekly. This limita- 
tion, however, will not become 
effective “unless and until such 
time as there shall be issued by us 

. authorization to operate other 
air service between the areas in- 
volved,” CAB said. 

Compania Mexicana now operates 
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the only LA-Mexico City service. 
Pan Am, however, has applied for 
the same route and decision is 
pending. 


PCA to New Airport 

Several departments of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines have been moved to 
the new Washington National Airport. 
J. J. O'Donovan, vice-president, has 
established headquarters at the field 
and the general traffic offices and pas- 
senger service department have been 
located there. The hostess training 
school has also been moved to Wash- 
ington. 


PT Okays Sight-Seeing 

Allegheny County commissioners have 
approved operation of sight-seeing 
planes from the Pittsburgh airport, and 
agreements are said to have been drawn 
up with TWA and Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines for such operation. There 
have been no sight-seeing flights since 
1936 when a plane crashed near the field 
killing 11 passengers. 


Foley Promoted 
E. J. Foley, junior engineer in charge 
of materials and maintenance planning 
on Pan American Airways’ Atlantic 
division engineering staff, has been 
promoted to assistant to the Atlantic 
division engineer. 





* 





Time is of the utmost importance in national 


defense. The value of air transportation is, 


therefore, emphasized as never before. It 


is saving an almost incalculable number of 


travel days in bridging the vast distances 


of our country which separate essential 


phases of the defense program. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Jc. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 




















SHEET 





‘Public Counsel’ 

The Civil Aeronautics Board attor- 
neys who appear at airline hearings 
on new routes, rates, etc., are now 
known as “Public Counsel.” They 
formerly appeared as counsel for the 
Board. The new title is said to 
carry “a more accurate connotation 
as to the duties and responsibilities 
of counsel.” 











Airline Safety Not 

Affected by Defense 

Emergency— Ryan 

THE NATIONAL defense emer- 
gency will not jeopardize in the 
slightest degree the safety of the 
scneduled operations of the air car- 
riers in this country, CAB member 
Oswald Ryan told the NAA in 
Louisville on June 2. 

It is probable, he said, that the 
expansion of commercial air trans- 
portation as well as private flying 
activities may be curtailed some- 
what as a result of the emergency. 

“The problem of obtaining suffi- 
cient aircraft to take care of the 
normal expansion of airline traffic, 
however, will not affect the safety 
of scheduled airline operations,” he 
stated, adding that “the safety, regu- 
lations and requirements of the 
Board, and the inspections of the 
Administrator, will be relaxed not 
one iota. If any action is taken it 
will be to strengthen rather than 
to weaken the safety requirements.” 

Restrictions may be expected to 
affect not only the activities of 
private and commercial flyers but 
the lines of federal and state juris- 
diction as well, Ryan said. He ex- 
plained that CAB and CAA have 
already set up a committee with the 
state areonautic officials and charged 
it with certain functions intended 
to reconcile conflicts of jurisdiction. 

“That committee will go forward 
with the task committed to it, but 
the committee will, in all prob- 
ability, find its plans affected in par- 
ticular instances by the necessity of 
decisions of the federal government 
to exercise a more complete federal 
jurisdiction than would ordinarily 
be the case,” he stated. 


NAL Promotions 


National Airlines has announced the 
following promotions: 

E. J. Kershaw, former operations 
manager, elected vice president-opera- 
tions; Captain Joseph Bailey appointed 
assistant to the operations manager; 
Henry A. Moreau, former superinten- 
dent of maintenance, named superin- 
tendent of operations; J. D. Crane, 


former superintendent of engine over- 
haul, appointed superintendent of main- 
tenance; Charles Banks appointed super- 
intendent of service and ship overhaul; 
Harry S. Eads, former assistant super- 
intendent of engine overhaul, promoted 
to superintendent of engine overhaul, 
and H. S. Parker, vice-president, named 
assistant to the president. 





EXHAUST 


OTHER STAINLESS 


AKNIT) 
ANI 


ALUMINUM 


STEEL 
FABRICATION 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, INC. 
W a AVEN r . VAN N Y ° ALIF RNIA 


COLLECTORS 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 


TANKS - COWLING - ETC 


CPR Admits Acquisition 
of Canadian Airline Stock 


Acquisition by Canadian Pacific Rail. 
interest in four Can- 


way of majority 

adian airlines and purchase of addi. 
tional stock in another was officially 
revealed recently by Sir Edward Beatty, 
president, at the company’s annual 
meeting. (American AviaTiIon, Feb. 1 
and May 1). 

Majority interest. Sir Edward said 
has been acquired in Mackenzie Air 
Service Ltd., Yukon Southern Air Trans. 
port Ltd., Starratt Airways & Trans- 
portation Ltd., and Ginger Coote Air. 
ways Ltd. CPR is now engaged in re- 
organizing the companies’ operations 


under their former managements 
Additional treasury stock of Canadian 
Airways was also acquired, but the line 
is still controlled by the James Richard- 
son estate, according to stories from 
Montreal. 
Steps to acquire the majority interests 


were taken “with the concurrence of 
competent authority in order to 
provide air traffic connections with 
your railway and to remedy so far as 
possible a somewhat chaotic competi- 


tive situation in the field of air trans- 
portation, particularly in western 
Canada,”’ Sir Edward stated 








DESIGN 
FOR 
VACATION 


Today’s emergency cuts short 
vacations, yet we need relaxation. 
Air vacations by Braniff 

give you refreshing holidays 


on the Gulf, a dude ranch 





or Mexico... yet keep you on 
today’s most urgent job... 
National Defense for Uncle Sam. 


Use Air Travel Credit Plan. 
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CAB Mail Plans 


(Continued from page 1) 








whatever values may be obtained under 

(a) or (b), be less than ——cents per 
pound of average mail load carried on 
all mileage flown with the mail during 
the month.” 

Under Plan B, the carrier would be 
paid compensation which would in- 
clude: 

1. A Minimum Mail Payment: A 
minimum mail payment of -—amills 
per pound- -mile for a guaranteed mini- 
mum average mail load of ———-pounds 
on all mail flights, or for the pound- 
miles actually performed, whichever is 
higher. 

ll. A Service Mail Payment: A. In 
the event that the carrier incurs an 
operating deficit, a payment equal to 
such deficit, and in addition % 
(base profit constant—ed. note) of its 
operating revenues, 


multiplied by its 
operating ratio, such payment 





to be 
subject to the provisions of paragraph 
c 

B. In the event that the carrier 
makes an operating profit, a payment 
equal to % (base profit constant) 
of its operating revenues, less an 
amount equal to ——% (earned profit 
constant) of its operating profit multi- 
plied by its operating ratio, such pay- 
ment to be subject to the provisions of 
paragraph C. 

C. In the event that the carrier's 
operating ratio declines in any year the 
service payment to be made pursuant 
to either paragraph A or B above will 
be reduced by an amount equal to 
(expense control constant) of 
multiplied by 
the difference between (a) the ratio 
of operating expenses in the current 
year to the operating expenses in the 
previous year and (b) the ratio of 
operating revenues in the current year 
to the operating revenues in the previ- 
ous year. 

Ill. Special Adjustments. After hear- 
ing, the Board may at any time ex- 
clude any items of expense from the 
application of any or all provisions of 
part II above. 


Explanation of Plan A 


According to CAB, Plan A is “in- 
tended to make available for the 
carriage of mail all schedules that 
are actually operated by any car- 
rier. To accomplish this purpose, 
the plan provides that the Board 
shall determine for each route the 





o, 
—% 


|emount of service which is to be 


supported as required in the inter- 
ests of commerce, the postal serv- 
ice or the national defense, all of 
which service it is expected will be 
designated by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the carriage of mail. 

“The amount of service found by 
the Board to be so required is to 
be expressed in terms of an average 
mileage per day scheduled to be 
flown with the mail, and the base 
mileage figure thus obtained is to 
be supplied as the mileage figure 
in subparagraphs (a) and (b) of 
the plan, the figure being the same 
ia all three of the instances where 
a mileage figure is to be supplied 
therein. 

“As long as the average daily 
scheduled mail mileage does not 
exceed the base mileage figure, the 
rate will be determined according 
to the provisions of subparagraph 
(a). Whenever the average daily 
mileage exceeds the base mileage 

e, the provisions of subpara- 
graph (b) become operative and 
have the effect of automatically de- 
creasing the base mail pay figure 
in direct inverse proportion to the 
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increase over the base mileage fig- 
ure in the average daily mileage 
scheduled to be flown on designated 
mail schedules for the month in 
question. 

“Consequently, additional sched- 
ules could be designated for the 
carriage of mail without increasing 
the cost to the government for the 
same total volume of mail. It will 
be noted that the base mileage 
figure of the plan is expressed in 
terms of scheduled mileage rather 
than actual mileage flown.” 


Plan B Details 


Under Plan B, 
number of mills 
will probably be determined by 
making the minimum rate per 
pound-mile for the mail service ap- 
proximately equal to the charges 
made by the carrier per pound-mile 
for passengers and express. 

Under section IIA of this plan, 
if a line incurs an operating deficit 
(the amount by which operating 
expenses exceed operating revenues 
—operating revenues meaning in 
this case total revenues including 
minimum mail pay but not service 
mail payment), an additional pay- 
ment, on top of the minimum, will 
make up this deficit. On top of 
this, it will receive a certain per- 
centage of its operating revenues, 
multiplied by its operating ratio 
(ratio of operating revenues to op- 
erating expenses). 

Thus, as long as a carrier is pro- 
ceeding toward self-support, it is 
guaranteed a profit. Section IIC, 
as well as IIA, is designed to en- 
courage the carriers to build up their 
operating revenues and improve 
their operating ratio. 

The percentages contained in Plan 
B would not be determined until 
after a rate proceeding. 


it is learned, the 
per pound-mile 


Industry Comment Important 


It is learned that Plan A is ts- 
sentially one proposed by CAB 
member Edward P. Warner, while 
Plan B is the result of combined 
efforts of several persons within 
CAB. At the present time, some 
CAB officials are reported as favor- 
ing Plan B. However, representa- 
tives of some smaller airlines have 
expressed doubts concerning this 
plan. 

Advancing these plans was the 
Board’s first step. A definite sec- 
ond step had been decided upon, 
but has been discarded. As it now 
stands, reaction and comment of 
the industry will be important in 
determining the Board’s next move. 


Inland Recognizes ALMA 


Inland Air Lines has recognized the 
Air Line Mechanics Association as the 
representative of its maintenance em- 
ployes for the purposes of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, according to a letter 
from J. L. McFarland, ALMA president, 
to the National Mediation Board. 








AVIATION INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Frank Ambrose, Pres. 
Aircraft & Aircraft Engine Courses 
C.A.A. Recognized N. Y. State Licensed 


Dept. S, 36-01 35th Ave. 
Long Island City New York 
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Caprit® P RECORD 


C.A.B. APPLICATIONS. nEARINGS, DOCKETS 


Air 


APPLICATIONS 


West Coast Airlines ‘« seeking seven air mail pick-up routes in CAB appll- 


cation. Complete story on page 24. 


Canadian Colonial Airways Inc. has filed application for a 365-mile route from 


New York City to Massena, N. Y., via Binghamton,, Syracuse and Watertown. 
Company estimates net loss in first year (before mail pay) at $91,979 
National Airlines has filed application for a route from New York to Jackson- 


ville via Philadelphia, Atlantic City, Norfolk, Wilmington and Charleston Ap- 
plication replaces one formerly filed for New -York-Havana 
HEARINGS AND ORAL ARGUMENTS 
Pan Am Investigation Continues 
Hearing continued during the past fortnight on CAB investigation into Par 
American Airways’ Latin American air mail rates. Complete story on page 26. 
EAL-TWA Hearing Ends 
Hearing has closed on applications of Eastern Air Lines and TWA for routes 


from St. Louls to Washington 
CAB DECISIONS 
Continental Rate Case Issued 
Decision setting rates for Continental Air Lines’ two routes has been issued 


story on page 24. 
LA-Mexico City Line Awarded 
CAB has issued a foreign air carrier permit to Compania Mexicana de Aviacion 
for a Los Angeles-Mexico City line. Complete story on page 28. 
Board Grants Bolivian Line 


a 


Operation by Pan American-Grace Airways of a route 
to Corumba, Brazil, was granted recently. Complete story 


EXAMINERS’ REPORTS 


PCA Morgantown Stop Recommended 
CAB Examiner John Belt, in a proposed report issued May 26, recommended 
that Pennsylvania-Central Airlines be granted permission to stop at Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; on AM55, Pittsburgh-Birmingham, pending completion of the 
Wheeling airport. 


by the Board. Complete 


from Oruro, Bolivia, 


on page 27. 


Catalina Route Favored 
CAB Examiner Lawrence Kosters has recommended that Wilmington-Catalina 
Airline Ltd. be permitted to change its name to Catalina Air Transport, and 
that the company be awarded a passenger-property certificate from Avalon, 
Santa Catalina Island, to Los Angeles via Wilmington-Long Beach. Catalina is 
restricted from hauling passengers between Los Angeles and Long Beach except 
as a part of through trips to and from Catalina Island. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Northeast Intervention Allowed 
Northeast Airlines has been granted permission to intervene in applica- 
tions of TWA and United for Pittsburgh-Boston and Cleveland-Boston, respec- 
tively. Western Air Lines was denied intervention. CAB Examiner F. A. Law Jr. 
has been designated to conduct the hearing 


AA to New Washington Airport 
An airport notice filed with CAB by American Airlines signifies the com- 
pany’s intention of serving Washington through the Washington National Air- 
port effective June 16. 
American Into Toronto and Windsor 
American Airlines has informed CAB of its intention to 
into Toronto, Ont., through Malton Airport on or about June 24. 
date, service will start at Windsor, Ont. 
Mayflower Seeks RFC Loan 
Mayfiower Airlines has informed CAB that it has filed application with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. for a $150,000 loan 
Tri-State Must Show Cause 
Tri-State Aviation Corp. has been directed to appear before a CAB examiner 
and show cause why its certificate of convenience and necessity should not 
cease to be effective. Tri-State, operated by Dr. L. S. Adams, received a permit 
to transport express by the pick-up method. CAB had exempted the company 
from operating between Nov. 28, 1940, and May 15, 1941, but TSA has not re- 
sumed since the deadline. 
National Granted Intervention 
National Airlines has been granted permission to intervene in application 
of Eastern Air Lines for addition of Ocala as an intermediate point and Orlando 
as a terminal on AM40. 


inaugurate service 
On the same 


Applications Consolidated 
CAB has consolidated for hearing applications of National Airlines for Miami- 
Key West and Tampa-Havana, Pan American for an extension to Tampa and 
Eastern for Miami-Key West. 


CALENDAR OF HEARINGS 


June 23—Western Air Express, application for amendment to its 
to reflect change of its name to Western Air Lines 

June 23—Aerovias Nacionales Puerto Rico Inc., further hearing on application 
for routes out of San Juan. 


certificate 
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A RESULT OF the combined research 
of Dow Chemical Co., manufacturers 
of magnesium alloys and Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Co., Newark, N. J., fire pro- 
tection engineers, is the new product, 
Pyrene G-1 Fire Extinguisher Powder. 
It is a dry, inert compound that is 
said to stop the combustion of mag- 
nesium as well as sodium, potassium, 
aluminum and zinc. Applied to the 
fire by means of a scoop or shovel, 
G-1 contains a substance which, when 
heated, forms a heavy, air-excluding, 
fire—smothering vapor. Since the agent 
is non-abrasive, it can be freely used 
around machinery. A report by the 
engineers of Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories says of this product, “This 
powder is far superior to any other 
extinguishing agents tested on mag- 
nesium fires." The manufacturer em- 
phasizes, however, that proper types 
of approved fire extinguishers are 
needed to put out any secondary blazes 
in nearby combustible materials that 
may be ignited by the metallic fire. 
- 





GEORGE SCHERR CO. 
York, N. Y., has just introduced its 


Inc., New 
new Scherr “Comparitol-Inspectoset 
Unit” designed for use in shops en- 
gaged in the production of parts to 
very close tolerances. As _ illustrated 
above, the unit includes the Comparitol 
which is graduated to read to 1/10,000” 
plus and 0.002” minus and the Ultra- 
Chex Inspectoset consisting of 34 gage 
blocks which will make up all combina- 
tions in steps of 1/10,000” from 0.300” 
to 8”. The Inspectoset comes in a 
specially designed case to hold this 
and other gages. The Comparitol is 
first set with the Ultra-Chex in the 
Inspectoset; after this preliminiary set- 
up is completed, it is said that un- 
skilled help can quickly and easily 
check parts to 1/10,000’. 
* 

REDUCTION of back-pressure with 
the consequent temperature reduction 
and horsepower increase is claimed for 
the new Diehl Aircraft Muffler, Series 
300-2 now available for engines from 
50 to 120 horsepower. The manu- 
facturer, Diehl Laboratories Inc., 10 
W. 48th St., New York, N. Y., has in- 
corporated venturi action in the unit 
to cut down back pressure by literally 
sucking out the exhaust. It would ap- 
pear that this type of construction 
presents less of a fire hazard as well 
as less of a maintenance problem than 
many of the box-type mufflers. 


2 

AMES BAG MACHINE Co., 1991 E. 
66th Street, Cleveland, O., has de- 
veloped a new type of cotton parts bag 
for industrial use. This bag is avail- 
able with two or more compartments 
sewed into the cloth. It is designed 
primarily for use where two or more 
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parts of any assembly must be shipped 
together, but should have some protec- 
tive wall between them. Time-saving, 
inasmuch as the parts need not be 
wrapped separately; no scratching or 
marring of the parts, one on the other; 
space-saving; postage savings because 
of light weight and inexpensiveness are 
the claims made by the manufacturer 
for this product. These bags can be 
made in any size or shape, with any 
number of compartments and come in 
three general types: the “mailing bag” 
is a sack with drawstrings and a mail- 
ing tag; the “parts bag’”’ has only draw- 
strings and is used to prevent the loss 
of small parts by tying them to the 
product or the crate; the “envelope 
bag”’ has an envelope sewed into one 
of its seams so that first class mail 
may be sent along with the parts. 
€ 


A NEW TYPE of electric thickness 
gage which has the special application 
of measuring the wall thicknesses of 
hollow, aluminum alloy propeller blades 
has been built in the engineering labor- 
atory of General Electric Co. at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. This instrument will 
measure the thickness of any non- 
magnetic metal when only one side is 
accessible even though the non-magnetic 
metal is backed up by a magnetic 
metal. Thicknesses up to 142”, depend- 
ing upon the electrical resistivity of 
the metal tested, can be measured to 
an accuracy said to be within five per 
cent. Essentially, the gage consists of 
a bridge circuit, voltage amplifying 
equipment and an indicating instru- 
ment. The bridge circuit comprises two 
inductances with U-shaped cores and 
a differential transformer. The induct- 
ances serve as a gage head and an 
adjustable balancing head. Placed 
against a nonmagnetic metal, the gage 
head sets up eddy currents within the 
metal, changes the impedance of the 
head and affects the circuit bridge bal- 
anre. By comparison of the values ob- 
tained with a master curve for known 
thicknesses of the same metal, the 
thickness of the tested sample may be 
determined. The higher the resistivity 
of the metal, the greater the thickness 
that can be measured. Brass may be 
measured up to 142”; copper to only 
14”. The gage head is encased in bake- 
lite and can be held in one hand for 
application; the remainder of the gage. 
in a steel carrying case, weighs about 
30 pounds. 


FOR USE ON shear bolts where a 
great part of the stress is lateral and 
for general ap- 
plication to light 
and medium 
stress fastenings, 
Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp. 2332 
Vauxhall Road, 
Union, N. J., in- 
troduces a new 
line of thin hex 
nuts. It is said that these nuts have 
approximately 40 per cent of the 
strength of standard height hex nuts.’ 
They have been developed to meet the 
requirement for space-saving, self-lock- 
ing fastenings with the resultant weight 
and cost savings. As in the manu- 
facturer’s standard line, the self-locking 
is accomplished by means of a vulcan- 
ized fiber collar built into the head of 
the nut. The nuts are available in steel, 
brass and aluminum in aé_ complete 
range of sizes both coarse and fine 
thread. 





2 
TO MEET THE NEED for improved 
communication facilities between pilot- 
to-be and instructor in the present pilot- 


training program, Méellaphone_ Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., announces its A. I. C. 
(Aircraft Inter-Communicator) unit 
consisting of an amplifier, microphone, 
and earphones. The amplifier, com- 
plete with batteries and tubes is small 
enough to fit into the jacket pocket or 
may be attached to the aircraft radio. 
Jacks for two sets of headphones and 
two microphones are provided to give 
two-way communication when needed. 
The two small batteries used are said 
to have unusually long life due to the 
small low-drain tubes. The unit is 
also equipped with a connection for 
plugging to the aircraft's radio so that 
both student and instructor can hear 
the directions of the control tower and, 
at the same time, can communicate 
with one another without any shift of 
controls or connections. Flight tests 
have been made in numerous types of 
aircraft. 





NOW IN production in all 
sizes from ‘s” up, “Cushion Clamps” 
are a product of Bendix Aviation Ltd., 
Burbank, Cal. This new style tube clip 
incorporates a recently developed heat- 
bonding process which “welds” a Neo- 
prene cushion directly to the Alclad 
clamp. The process, Bendix developed, 
is known as “thermo-welding” and re- 
sults in a bond that is stronger, it is 
said, than the tensile strength of the 
Neoprene. The manufacturer lists five 
advantages for the clamp: the use of 
Neoprene on the inner surfaces only 
results in a 25% weight saving; the 
elimination of the Neoprene from the 
exterior surfaces reduces by 60% the 
area of Neoprene exposed to combus- 
tion; by permanent bonding, the Neo- 
prene cannot creep or roll out of place; 
“thermo-welding” also prevents the 
Neoprene from extruding out under 
pressure; the full cushion is preserved 
and the clamp does not become loose 
around the tube. The bonding strip 
is rivited to the clamp with an inte- 
gral upset eyelet. 


VOLUME 


DRAFTO CO., Cochranton, Pa. an- 
nounces a new unit, Master-Drafto No. 69. 
in its line of drafting machines. This 
machine accommodates drawings up to 
24” by 36”, mounts by means of a cast 
aluminum bracket. Seamless steel tubes 
are used in pairs for the arms and the 
blades are so designed that either box- 
wood or aluminum scales can be in- 
serted for use. 

The protractor has a stainless steel 
plate and scale graduations are every two 
degrees. By means of a vernier, settings 
can be made every % degree. As in the 
larger machines, a spring latch permits 
locking of the protractor at zero posi- 
tion, 30, 45, 60 and 90 degrees each side 
of zero. 

. 

TORPEDO DEHYDRATOR is _ the 
designation of a new product of Im- 
perial Brass Mfg. Co., 508 S. Racine 
St., Chicago, Ii. The unit is designed 
for application in the outlet line from 
small air compressors such as those 





used for spray painting or in auxiliary 
air-supply lines. It utilizes silica ge 
between inlet and outlet screens as , 
water-removing agent; outlet end fit. 
ting and outlet screen are removable 
so that saturated silica gel may be 
replaced. The smallest of the units has 
a shell that measures 2%4” in length by 
134” diameter and aspects 10 cu. ft 
of silica gel; the largest is 18” long 
and 2” in diameter using 3 cu. in, 
of silica gel. End connections of these 
cartridge type dehydrators are '% to 
2 inch flared-type tube fittings. The 
shell is brass with brazed joints; the 
outlet screen is 200 mesh brass; cart- 
ridge end caps are copper. 
. 

FOR TESTING the governor compon- 
ent of hydromatic and electric type 
aircraft propellers, Air Associates Ine, 
Bendix, N. J., has developed a com- 
pact testing bench unit as _ illustrated 
below. The unit is designed to accom. 
modate all existing types of governor 
and consideration has been given the 
larger governors now being developed 
in determining the oil flow of the unit. 
Component parts of the test unit in- 
clude: a mounting pad with adapters 
for the several types of governors, an 
electric motor with variable speed 
drive, a tachometer for measuring the 
governor speed, pressure gauges and a 
specially designed flowmeter. This flow- 
meter indicates oil flow in quarts per 
minute with a reputed accuracy of two- 
tenths of one per cent. This device 
is said to eliminate the necessity for 
weight tanks or oil collector units by 
measuring accurately the rate of oil 
flow regardless of oil temperatures or 
viscosity. The unit is intended for 





bench mounting and can be supplied 


for operation on conventional 


voltage. 


any 





New Type Certificates 











NEW AIRCRAFT type certificates re- 
cently issued by CAA'’s aircraft air- 
worthiness section include TC 741 a:- 
signed to Vega Airplane Co., Burbank, 
Cal., for Model 35-70, two-place open 
land monoplane powered by Menasco 
Pirate D4 engine. Specification require- 
ments include placard speeds of 14 
mph. for level flight or climb, 160 mph 
for glide or dive and 87 mph. with 
flaps extended; placard limits maximum 
and take-off 2,175 rpm. (125 hp.); pro- 
peller diameter 81-84 inches; capacity 
25 gallons; standard weight 1,891 lbs. 

No production certificate has been 
granted, so prior to original certifica- 
tion each plane must satisfactorily 
pass: (a) inspection for workmanship. 
materials and conformity before anj 
covering, metal priming or final finish 
is applied; (b) final inspection of com- 
pleted unit, and (c) check of flight 
characteristics. 
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Many Machine Shops Still Begging 
For Work Despite Talk of Pressure 


DESPITE talk of using all avail- 
able parts and machine tool shops 
for defense production, there are 
still a great many shops in the Los 
Angeles area not being used in ad- 
dition to those which aren’t oper- 
ating at full schedule, according to 
information from that section. 

There is also need of a West 
Coast branch of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, according to 
reports from the West. 

“We hear much about increased 
production 24 hours a day and seven 
days a week,” one well-informed 
source said. “At the same time there 
are in the Los Angeles area dozens 
of shops experienced in aircraft 
parts production who haven’t suffi- 
cient work to keep their machines 
going eight hours a day. 

“This may be due to shortage of 
raw material, to the holding up of 
engineering data, to _ insufficient 
prime contracts being placed, or to 
subcontracting policies. But the fact 
remains that here in California, 
where 60% of the nation’s aircraft 
is produced, there are available 





CAB Asked to Approve 
R. S. Damon Directorates 


Application has been filed with CAB 
requesting approval of interlocking di- 
rectorates involving Ralph S. Damon 
as president and director of Republic 
Aviation Corp. and vice president and 
director of American Airlines. 

Damon has “at the request of his 
government and in the interest .of na- 
tional defense, made his services avail- 
able to Republic Aviation Corp. as its 
president and member of its board of 
directors,’ application states. 

“The individual applicant has also 
been re-elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the air carrier applicant at its 
recent annual stockholders’ meeting and 
likewise has been re-elected by such 
board to serve as its vice president in 
charge of operations on a basis of leave 
of absence .. .” 


thousands of machine hours more 
than are being utilized. 

“Even if sufficient work were 
placed in these shops to keep them 
busy we have a California state law 
which prohibits working more than 
six days in seven except under 
emergency conditions. Our state la- 
bor department considers an emer- 
gency to be fire, flood, or actual 
danger to life or property. The law 
is antiquated. No one seems to 
worry or pay much attention to it. 
A major company can afford to fight 
any prosecution under this law, but 
a little company cannot. 

“Many small but experienced 
firms here are ready and willing to 
speed up their production, but are 
not in a position individually to 
overcome some of the legislative and 
subcontracting handicaps which exist. 


“The Office of Production Manage- 
ment should have a branch out here 
with full authority to aid these 
people both in securing subcontracts 
and in clearing their decks for pro- 
duction.” 


British Report Hawker 
Typhoon jin Production 


The Hawker Typhoon, a new fighter 
plane with an unofficial speed of more 
than 400 mph., is now in full production, 
according to British announcements. 

The single seater, armed with both 
machine guns and a cannon, is powered 
by a 2,400-hp. Napier Sabre engine and 
is said to have a faster climb, higher 
ceiling, and longer range than any RAF 
fighter now in service. 


Honorary Degree to Damon 


An honorary degree of Doctor of 
Engineering was conferred on Ralph S 
Damon, president of Republic Aviation 
Corp., by Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology at Potsdam, N. Y., on June 2. 
Damon was honored for ‘meritorious 
contributions and outstanding advances 
in the fields of engineering and science.” 





New Solar Director 


Russell R. Vought 


representative of 


Vought- 
United 
elected 


Western 
Sikorsky 
Aircraft 
to the 


Aircraft Division of 
Corp., recently was 
board of directors of Solar 
Aircraft Co., San Diego, Cal. Vought 
has been associated with aviation since 
1920 and formerly was connected with 
the old Chance Vought Corp. 


Tucker Changes 


Tucker Aircraft Corp., Detroit, Mich 
reports Russell Buck is now in charge 
of production and Carl N. Hazelwood is 
in charge of aircraft engine design. 

Preston Tucker is president and gen- 
eral manager of the firm, which is 
producing turrets, gun controls, and 
interrupters in addition to its aircraft 
engine experimental work. 


Librascope Orders 
Orders were received for 39 balance 
computers by Librascope Inc., during 
May, from airlines, manufacturers, gov- 
ernment agencies and military services 
as follows: Trans-Canada Air Lines, 11; 


Pennsylvania-Central, four TWA, 10; 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 11; CAA, one; 
and British Air Commission, two. 
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OPM Hits Bias 


Against Neg roes 


THE OFFICE of Production Man- 
agement is seeking to break down 
prejudice against the hiring of Negro 
workers in some aspects of the de- 
fense program and in their training 
for defense work, Sidney Hillman, 
associate director general of OPM, 
declared recently. 

Hillman stated that the problem of 


equitable employment of Negroes 
has already been raised in the avia- 
tion industry as in all others “and 
we intend to continue the drive 
there. 


“Three important developments in- 
dicate that progress may be expected 
in the aviation industry. In Cali- 
fornia, one aircraft factory, faced 
with a shortage of workers, is already 
experimenting with a Negro unit in 
its plant. In Ohio, an aircraft man- 
ufacturer has indicated that he will 
employ at least 300 Negro workers, 
and in Missouri another employer 
has promised to use a sizeable num- 
ber of Negro workers in his aircraft 
plant.” 

Meanwhile, Dr. Robert C. Weaver, 
chief of the Negro Employment and 
Training Branch of OPM, declared 
that the reason assigned by em- 
ployers in the aircraft industry for 
refusing to hire Negroes was that the 
white employes would not work with 
them and that the unions would not 
permit Negroes to join. 


“Most of the aircraft companies are 
open shop, so the union argument 
would not apply,” Dr. Weaver as- 
serted. “At the same time, the CIO 
unions which have contracts in some 
aircraft plants are not discriminat- 
ing against Negro membership, while 
the AFL machinists union is doing 
so. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. last month 
informed OPM that it will employ 
Negro skilled workers in the manu- 
facture of aircraft at its Buffalo, 
N. Y., plant. Several Negro trainees 
have enrolled in the Curtiss-Wright 
training school 
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Piper and Paramount 
. . * ve 
In Big Publicity Tie-Up 

A LARGE SCALE publicity tie-up 
recently was concluded between Piper 
Aircraft Corp. and Paramount pictures 
through which a Piper Cub trainer and 
$40,000 worth of free flying lessons will be 
given in a national contest based on the 
film play, “I Wanted Wings,” which re- 
cently began its world premiere in New 
York City. 

In the contest, men and women 
throughout the country will write a 50- 
word letter on “Why I Want to Fly,” 
and eight hours of flying instruction will 
be awarded to local winners by more 
than 500 Piper Cub dealers in local con- 
test areas. Each winning letter will then 
be automatically admitted to the national 
contest where the best entry will receive 
the grand prize, a fully equipped Piper. 

Idea for the promotion, which will 
make use of advertising, publicity, radio, 
and news mediums, originated with the 
Norman Warren advertising agency in 
New York City. 


Briggs Boosts Wages 


Agreement on a _ tentative contract 
with Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., 
providing 1,500 workers in the firm’s 
aircraft division with “the highest wage 
scale in the aircraft industry” was an- 
nounced this month by Leo Lamotte, 
regional director of the CIO United 
Automobile Workers. 

Lamotte said the contract provided a 
blanket wage increase of eight cents 
an hour, a $45 vacation bonus and a 
pledge to pay the automotive industry's 
scale for similar work in the aviation 
plant. 
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No Dark Corners 


The new $7,000,000 factory of Vega 
Airplane Co., located at Lockheed 
Air Terminal in Burbank, Cal., is said 
to have the largest installation of 
fluorescent lights in the world. One 
hundred per cent fluorescent lighted. 
the plant contains 36,524 tubes, which 
if placed end to end, would measure 
2734 miles. These tubes are con- 
tained in 10,392 lamps designed by 
Vega engineers. 











Winslow Heads Indiana 
Aircraft Trades Assn. 


Walker W. Winslow has been elected 
president of Indiana Aircraft Trades 
Association, with other new officers as 
follows: I. J. Dienhart, vice president; 
George Gamsjager, secretary-treasurer. 

Named to the board of directors were 
the officers, Capt. L. A. Aretz, Robert 
F. Shank, Henry Ostrom, Roscoe Turner, 
Clyde Shockley, Capt. Clarence Cor- 
nish, and O. W. Jones. 


Officers Re-elected 


The board of directors of Republic 
Aviation Corp. on June 2 re-elected 
all officers of the company for the 1941- 
42 year, it was announced by W. Wallace 
Kellett, chairman of the board. 

The membership of the board, named 
without change at the annual meeting 
of stockholders on May 29, re-elected 
the following slate: Kellett, board chair- 
man; Ralph S. Damon, president; Joseph 
L. McClane and Alexander Kartveli, 
vice presidents; and Thomas Davis, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $25,000 and Over 


Release Date Shown 


AIRCRAFT 


pimaclideted Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal., 5/22, heavy bombers, $163 640,0y 
(War). 
ontes Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Cal., 5/22, heavy bombers, $158,850,0q 
(War) 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., 5/24, airplanes and spare parts, $44. 


649 (War). 

Airplane Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., St. Louis plant, Robertson, Mo., 6/2, air. 
Pianes and spare parts, $31,904,381 (War). 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., 6/2, airplanes and spare parts, $4. 


769,196 (War) 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal., 6/4, bombers, $226,636,200 (War). 





Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash., 6/4, bombers, $95,242,696 (War). 

Airplane Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., St. Louis plant, Robertson, Mo., 6/6, air. 
planes, $351,477 (Air Corps). 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan., 6/6, airplanes and spare parts, $31,546.19 
(War). 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan., 6/6, airplanes and spare parts, $19,153.79 
(War). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Wright Aerunautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 5/22, aircraft engines and parts, 
$1,112,190 (Air Corps). 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich., 5/22, aircraft engines and parts 
$5,241,746 (Air Corps). 

Internationai Flare-Signal Div., Kilgore Mfg. Co., Tipp City, O., 5/22. aircraft 
engine starier cartridges, $128.666 (Navy) 

Triumph Explosives Inc., Elkton, Md., 5/22, aircraft engine starter cartridges 
$102,730 (Navy). 

Pump Engineering Service Corp., Cleveland, O., 5/23, test stand assemblies 
$35,000 (Air Corps). 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 5/24, mount assemblies, controls 
valves, etc., $598,183 (Air Corps). 

Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 5/24, airframe parts (educational order) 
$821.718 (Air Corps). a E 

Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa., 5/24, aircraft navigational watches, $45,- 
375 (Navy). = P 
Jaeger Watch Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 5/24, tachometers, $264,670 (Navy). 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 5/24, aircraft fuel, $305,466 (Air Corps). 


Stearman Aircraft Div., Boeing Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan., 5/24, maintenance 
parts for airplanes, $156,876 (Air Corps). ‘ : 

Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill., 5/24, aircraft fuel, $58,500 (Air Corps). 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 5/24, superchargers, $83,825 (Air 
Corps). ‘ 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 5/24, aircraft engines and spar 
parts, $4,365,698 (War). : y 

Kinner Moters Inc., Glendale, Cal., 5/24, aircraft engines and spare parts 
$968,277 (War). ’ . : 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San Francisco, Cal., 5/28, aircraft fuel $1,812,748 
(Air Corps). 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York, N. Y., 5/28, aircraft fuel, $993,672 
(Air Corps). 

Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., 5/28, aircraft fuel, $39,645 (Air Corps). 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc., New York, Y., 5/28, aircraft fuel $116,593 
(Air Corps). ; : 

Shell Oil Co., Inc, New York, N. Y., 5/28, aircraft fuel, $36,839 (Air Corps). 

Standard Oi! Co. (Inc. in Ky.), Louisville, Ky., 5/28, aircraft fuel, $2,195,125 
(Air Corps). : 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 5/28, aircraft fuel, $2,502,860 (Air 
Corps) 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., New York, N. Y., 5/28, aircraft fuel, $442,018 (Air 
Corps). ; 

Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex., 5/28, aircraft fuel, $1,595,400 (Air 
Corps). 


Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., 5/28, aircraft fuel, $207,400 (Air Corps). 
Ranger Aircraft Engine Div., Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Farmingdale, 
L. I., N. Y¥., 5/29, engines and spare parts, $954,667 (Air Corps). 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., 6/2, aviation gasoline, $992,105 (Navy). 
Standard Oil Co. Inc., Louisville, Ky., 6/2, aviation gasoline, $431,135 (Navy). 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex., 6/2, aviation gasoline, $295,182 (Navy). 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 6/2, aviation gasoline, $174,508 


(Navy) 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 6/2, aviation gasoline, $384,504 (Navy). 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York., N. Y., 6/2, aviation gasoline, $67,478 


(Navy). = . 7 
Richfield Oi! Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., 6/2, aviation gasoline, $1,124,475 (Navy). 


Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Cal., 6/2, aviation gasoline, $93,937 
(Navy). : 
Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal., 6/2, aviation gasoline, $447,- 


739 (Navy). 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., San Francisco, Cal., 6/2, 
Bendix Products Div.. Bendix Aviation Corp.., 

assemblies, $1,344,935 (Air Corps). 

Airplane Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, 
airplanes, $1,581,180 (Air Corps). 

Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp.., 
and solenoid assemblies. $1.131.700 (Air Corps) 


aviation gasoline, $337,338 (Navy). 
South Bend, Ind., 6/2, carburetor 


N. Y., 6/2, maintenance parts for 


Bendix, N. J.. 6/2, starter, switch 


Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 6/2. maintenance parts for engines, 
wg = A Ae Corp., Bartlesville, Okla., 6/2, aircraft fuel, $1,540,000 (Air 
"Teepe Petroleum Co., New York, N. Y., 6/2, aircraft fuel. $2,200,000 (Air 
oe Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex., 6/2. aircraft fuel, $1,291,950 (Air 


c x d 
“Shell Oil Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 6/2. aircraft fuel. $720,000 (Air Corns). 


Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal., 6/2, aircraft fuel, $1,557,675 
(Air Corps). 

Kollsman Instrument Div., Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., 6/2, parts for tacho- 
meters. indicators and generators, $83.789 (Air Corps). 

Fletcher Aviation Corv., Burbank, Cal., 6/2, plywood parts, $89,390 (Air Corps)- 

Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix. WN. J., 6/2, compas 
assemblies, $52,080 (Air Corps). 

Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 6/2, engine fuel, $470,925 (Air Corps). 

Hood Rubber Co. Inc., Watertown, Mass., 6/2, flying boots, $61,042 (Navy). 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Long Island, N. Y., 6/2, airplane parts, 
$33.926 (Coast Guard). 

Cheney Brothers, Manchester. Conn., 6/4, parachute silk, $733,750 (Air Corps) 

Frank Ix & Sons Inc., North Bergen, N. J., 6/4, parachute silk, $270,000 (Ait 


Corps). ; 
American Silk Mills Inc., New York, N. Y., 6/4, parachute silk, $274,000 (Al 
Corps). 
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First Cover 


BRIGHT 
tiss-Wright Corp.’s 
is the “Bladesman,” first issue of which 
appeared this month. Edited by John 
O’Hara Harte, it will be published at 
least once every two months and sent 
to the home address of every person 


NEW house organ of Cur- 
Propeller Division 


on the division’s payroll. Cover of the 
initial issue shows the rotunda of the 
organization’s new Caldwell, N. J., 
plant. The 20-page publication con- 
tains 59 pictures. 


G. E. Bock With Whiting 

George E. Bock has been named chief 
engineer of Whiting Corp.’s aviation de- 
partment, according to H. W. Ander- 
son, manager of the department. 

Bock, who will make his headquar- 
ters at the corporation's plant at Harvey, 
Ill., will be concerned with research and 
development work on new Whiting prod- 
ucts and special engineering projects 
for the aircraft industry. 





New V-P for Aero Securities 


Gilbert Colgate, president of Colgate- 


Larsen Aircraft Co. and chairman of 
Air Associates Inc., has been named 
vice president of Aeronautical Securi- 
ties Inc., replacing A. Pendleton Talia- 
ferro Jr., who resigned to enter Navy 
service. Rawson Lloyd, firm's secretary- 
treasurer, has taken Taliaferro’s place 
on the board of direators. 














NEARLY $1,000,000 a week was 
added to the earnings of workers in 
‘ 10 Pacific Coast aircraft plants dur- 
163,640,0a) ing the first three months of 1941, the 
158,850) Aviation News Committee of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
‘ts, $44.) reported recently. 
6/2, air} Weekly payrolls of nine airplane 
; plants and an accessories firm totaled 
rts, $1-! §3.970,021 on Apr. 1, compared to 
(War), | $2,997,904 on Jan. 1, a weekly in- 
* | crease of $972,117. During the same 
6/6, air} three-month period, the companies 
31,546 hired 19,309 new employes. 
A612 
Since 1939, the survey showed, 
19,153.78} west Coast payrolls for the 10 com- 
panies have risen more than 600 per 
cent. On Jan. 1, 1939, total weekly 
yrolls of the firms reporting were 
id party, $561,914. 
a By the beginning of 1942, total 
Pars} weekly Pacific Coast aircraft pay- 
aircrat} rolls should increase to approxi- 
trie mately $6,800,000, the committee 
ririges} estimated. 
semblies, Rising along with payrolls was em- 
ployment, which registered a 505 per 
a cent increase from 16,767 on Jan. 1, 
order),| 1939, to 101,548 on Apr. 1, 1941. 
2s, $45. Backlogs were reported as follows: 
| Jan. 1, 1939, $84,246,330; Jan. 1, 1940, 
(Navy).| $236,891,793; Jan. 1, 1941, $1,527,- 
Comps). | 186,555; and Apr. 1, 1941, $1,558,- 
382,861. The companies are all work- 
: ing 24 hours a day, with airplane 
25 (Ait! production taking up about 22 hours 
i spar} and maintenance of machinery and 
plant inspection the remaining two. 
= Companies reporting were: Boe- 
812,74 | ing, Consolidated, Douglas, Lock- 
heed, North American, Northrop, 
$993,6% | Ryan, Vega, Vultee and Solar. 
$116,593 
rps). General Armature Expands 
16. General Armature Corp. of Lock 
0 (Air | Haven, Pa., has acquired the Mill Hall, 
Pa., plant of Harbison Walker Co., the 
8 (Air | new facilities consisting of approxim- 
ately six acres of land, floor space of 
0 (Ait } 54000 sq. ft. and two railroad sidings. 
rps). Rapidly increasing business in the 
ngdale, § corporation's aircraft and automotive 
divisions has made additional space 
necessary, according to G. K. Warner 
ry). of the sales department. 
| General Armature also operates a 
oa plant in Chicago. 
ry). 
$67,478 
Navy). 
$93, 
$447,- 
’ 
Navy). 
uretor 
ts for 
switch 
zines, 
(Air 
(Air 
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DS). ; 
57,67 involved a test pilot, a chief inspector, 
acho- § Tight, they are: 
MARK HEANEY, recently engaged 
rps). 
npass 
. Corps at Quantico, Va. 
rps). 
arts, | Cording to C 
rps). 
(Air } employes. 
(Al 
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A Test Pilot, an Engineer, an Inspector 





in experimental 
aviation, has joined Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., as one of its test pilots. 
Heaney is a graduate of Pensacola and served a year as a pilot with the Marine 





Appointments made recently by aircraft and accessory manufacturing concerns 


and a chief engineer, Shown left to 


flying and commercial 


HAROLD T. WHITE, a veteran of 25 years’ experience in aircraft manufactur- 
ing, joined McDonnell Aircraft Corp., Robertson, Mo. as chief inspector, ac- 
W. Drake, factory manager. White joined McDonnell through a 
mutually helpful agreement” with Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Cal., 
Where his 14-year service record qualified him as one of the company’s oldest 


RALPH MIDDLETON, formerly with Curtiss-Wright Corp. at St. Louis, has 
become associated with Aircraft Accessories Corp., Burbank, Cal., as chief en- 
sineer. Rodney B. Campbell, with Aircraft Accessories since its inception, will 
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Payrolls of 10 West Coast Plants 
Rise Million a Week in 3 Months 


Taylor,KennedyElected 
V.P’s. of Wright Aero 


P. B. TAYLOR, assistant general 
manager, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and William D. Kennedy, sales 
and service manager, was named 
vice-president in charge of sales 
by the board of directors of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. at a recent meet- 
ing, according to G. W. Vaughan, 
president of Wright Aeronautical 
and Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Taylor attended Yale University 
and was graduated from Sheffield 
Scientific School with a Ph.D. in 
1920. He joined Wright in 1922 as 
test engineer and was rapidly pro- 
moted to higher ranking positions 
until he became chief engineer. He 
was recently appointed assistant 
to Myron B. Gordon, vice-president 
and general manager. 

Kennedy joined the Wright or- 
ganization in 1928 after 16 years in 
aviation and industrial fields. As 
service manager for 11 years he 
directed the world-wide servicing 
of the company’s airplane engines. 
He became sales and service man- 


ager last ‘November succeeding 
George F. Chapline, former vice- 
president of sales who became 


president of Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. 


Aeronca Ups Capacity 

Result of an expansion program now 
underway at the Middletown, O., plant 
of Aeronca Aircraft Corp. will be an in- 
crease in production capacity from 150 
planes per month to 240, it was said by 
company officials. 

Name of the company has now been 
officially changed to Aeronca Aircraft 
Corp. from the old designation, Aero- 
nautical Corporation of America. 





\WATAN GAIN ONTZIN 
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DAPTABILITY 


TO SERVICE NEEDS 


AloftJwith the big flying boats or afloat with the 
Torpedo fleet, Lawrance Auxiliary Powerplants fur- 
nishithe electrical energy for heat, light, engine 
starting, and many other requirements. These com- 
pletely enclosed, aircooled auxiliaries, using the 
same fuel and oil as the main powerplants, are 
adaptable to a wide variety of service needs. 
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— Here National Defense 
is BEST Served 
by the same thorough train- 
ing of Pre-Defense Days 


form more edvemed dures a! 
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AERO INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


$238 WEST SAN FERNANDO ROAD LOS ANGELES. CALHORMIA 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week sores” ed 24 Week Ended May 
et 


Net 

Change Sales High Low Change Low 
American Airlines +134 1,500 44 4434 
Aviation Coro. 3 15,300 338 3 ; 3} 
Bendix Aviation 3314 2 t 34 
Boeing Airplane 13 143% 
Consolidated Aircraft 2634 8 : 2914 
Continental Motors 234 
Curtiss-Wright 815 
Curtiss-Wright A 2612 
Douglas Aircraft 
Eastern Air Lines ... 





Financial Review Week Ended June % 
Net 








Change § 





Current 


SEC Reports 





LS] 
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Republic Aviation Corp. 


Loan agreement dated Feb. 14 is 
reported setting up credit of $5,210,000 
as follows: First National Bank of 
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Boston, $2,400,000; Chase National Bank, 
$1,100,000; Guaranty Trust Co., $1,100,- 
000; Bank of Manhattan Co., $610,000. 
Agreement calls for promissory notes 
due Jan. 1, 1942, at 242% per annum, 
which are to be exchanged for notes 
due in 60 equal installments beginning 
Jan. 1, 1942, or on the date after the 
first reimbursement from the U. S. be- 
comes due under EPC contract, whico- 
ever is earlier. Promissory notes out- 
standing May 10 represent $2,073,591. 
Proceeds are to expand facilities at 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 

Principals of outstanding 2% pro- 
missory notes at Apr. 30 were: (1) 
$256,000 under loan agreement of Nov. 
20 for advances of $1,100,000 for plant 
expansion at Aircraft Division; (2) 
$397,000 under agreement of Jan. 6 for 
up to $1,800,000 for expansion at Ran- 
ger Aircraft Engines Division for the 
Navy; (3) $96,000 under agreement of 
Jan. 13 for up to $450,000 for Ranger 
expansion for War Dept. All loans are 
made by Bankers Trust Co., New York 
City. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 


Company notifies SEC of $575,000 
loans in April by supplemental agree- 
ment with Chase National Bank, pro- 
ceeds to be applied on purchase of 5 
Douglas DC-3 aircraft which were de- 
livered in April, plus additional equip- 
ment. At Apr. 29, outstanding bank 
loans, all from Chase and secured by 
chattel mortgage, totaled $1,523,000. 





Financial Reports 








Ex-Cell-O 

Grumman Airc. Eng. 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Glenn L. Martin .. 
Natl. Aviation Corp. ... 
N. American Aviation.. 
Northwest Airlines .... 
Pan American Airways 
Sperry Corp. 

Square D Co. 

Square D Co. pf 
Thompson Products 
TWA 

United Air Lines 
United Aircraft 
Wright Aeronautical ... 





Net 
Week Ended May 
Change 


High Low 


Aero Supply B ~ 6 519 
Air Associates : 1012 1043 
Air Investors ‘ 14, 1 
Air Investors cv pf .. 2012 2012 
Air Investors war ... <abe keine 
Beech Aircraft 6 

Bell Aircraft 171, 
Bellanca Aircraft SOAs 3 

Breeze Corps. 835 
Brewster Aero 81 
Canadian Colonial 

Cessna Aircraft 

Fairchild Aviation 

Pairchild Eng. & Air. 

Irving Air Chute 

Penn-Central Airlines .. 

Republic Aviation 

Roosevelt Field 

Ryan Aeronautical 

Vultee Aircraft 

Western Air Lines 
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NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Net 
Week Ended May 
High Low 
534 556 
10 10 








1940 Remunerations 











BENDIX AVIATION CORP.—Net con- 
solidated earnings for March quarter 
totaled $3,069.540, equal to $1.46 a share 
after $2,880,385 provision for excess 
profits taxes. 


AIRPLANE MFG. & SUPPLY CORP. 


—Net profit for first full year of opera- 
tion ending Feb. 28, amounted to $42,- 
186, after all charges, equal to llc on 
373,066 shares outstanding. Gross sales 
for year totaled $833,524. Balance sheet 
as of Feb. 28 shows current assets $288,- 
068, including cash $45,848; current 
liabilities $147,110. 








AVIATION PROBLEMS? 


Obtaining information? 
Placing subcontracts? 
Getting machinery? 
aking surveys? 


We are TROUBLE SHOOTERS! 


G. M. & L. HENIG CORP. 
80 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 








The following remunerations for 1940 
are shown in reports filed with SEC. 
(For data on other companies see 
AMERICAN AVIATION, June 1. p. 52. 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. INC.—For 
year ended Nov. 30, 1940: Donald W. 
Douglas, president, $75,080; Carl A. 
Cover, vice president-general manager, 
$36,746; V. E. Bertrandias, vice president 
-sales representative, $54,898; . RK. 
Smith, special sales counsel, $40,000; M. 
E. Wagner, sales agent, $166,507. 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORP.—W. 
Wallace Kellett, president, $36,120; 
Joseph L. McClane, vice president, $25,- 
619; Harrison W. Flickinger, $18,000; 
Bleekley, Platt & Walker, $27,000 in 
legal fees. 





Dividends 











CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORP.— 
$2 on common stock payable June 30 
to stockholders of record June 16. Reg- 











Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


207 East Michigan Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





ular quarterly dividend of 75c on con- 
vertible $3 preferred stock also de- 
clared payable on same date. 

BORG-WARNER CORP.—40c on com- 
mon stock payable July 1 to stock- 
holders of record June 17. 


First Quarter Aero 
Exports Jump 86% 
Over 1940 Period 


U. S. EXPORTS of aeronautical pro- 
ducts reached an all-time high of 
$124,363,803 in the first quarter of 1941, 
increase of 86% over the $66,816,208 in 
the same period of last year. Mar. 1941 
trade was valued at $49,722,677, against 


Net 
31 Week Ended June 7 
Sales High Low Change §& 
300 534 534 
300 pos : 


634 
185% 
346 
812 
9 
242 
415 
3 
934 
98 
35% 


65% 

31g 3% 
$20,332,369 in the same month of I 

March shipments included 481 
planes valued at $27,506,424; 1,012 
gines for $13,782,140; engine parts 
accessories $2,914,289; instruments 
parts $1,162,922; propellers and p 
$1,725,367; other parts and accesso 
$2,597,403; parachutes and parts $3 
132. 

Chief markets for the month a 
British Empire countries and Egyp 
which received 414 planes valued 
$25,241,303; 983 engines at $13,589.01 
and other aeronautical equipm 
amounting to $7,603,816. 

In addition to this heavy moveme 
to the British Empire and Egypt, 
principal aircraft market in March 
the Netherlands Indies which paid $I 
444,709 for U. S. aviation products, i 
cluding 35 planes. 
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FOR TOMORROW'S CYCLONES 


With the magic eye of the stroboscope, Wright engineers can watch vibra- 
tion at work on a steel test bar—one of the “guinea pigs” of engine 
research. The bar, though vibrating through 9,000 cycles a minute, can be 
made to appear to be standing still. 

While the metal is thus arrested for observation, and any evidences of 
fatigue can be seen, vital facts are learned about the characteristics of the 
alloy. This is another step toward more power for tomorrow's Cyclones 

..alink in the manufacturing chain which today makes possible the 
production of more than 1,500,000 horsepower a month for defense. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION + PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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STATIC 


A line support clip has to have the stuff to run this 
gauntlet corrosion, fatigue, vibration, electrolytic 
attack, wear and tear. Any clip may look okay after 
: EO laboratory tests but years of actual service condi- 
V wate tions give the real verdict. Over twenty-five million 

ADEL Clips have passed the toughest tests on all 

types of aircraft under every conceivable service con- 


Illustrated: ADEL 755 Clip with Aluminum Bond- dition throughout the world. 


ing. Sizes from Vg” to 2%”. U.S. Letters Patent ‘ . 
Nos. 2,215,283 and 2,227,528. ADEL line support blocks and clips manufactured 


under ADEL letters patent are available for every 
line support problem! 





in777 


Eastern Sales Engineer, J. Henry Reisner, Hagerstown, Md. 
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